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The Future Working Population 


By T. J. Woofter, Jr.* 


ABSTRACT 


The changes in the working age population (18 to 65 years of age) lag approximately 
eighteen years behind changes in the birth rate. Since the actual number of births was 
larger in 1921 and 1924 than in any preceding year, the net increase in the working ages 
will reach a peak between 1939 and 1942. During the period of minimum job opportunity 
there has been a maximum increase in the working population. The average annual increase 
will be over a million up to 1945 and will decline to about 300,000 by 1955. 

In the total population there will be in 1955 a larger proportion of people over 65, a 
smaller proportion under 18, and a smaller ratio of workers under 40 to workers over 40. 
The proportion of foreign-born will decline rapidly, the proportion of Negroes will re- 
main about constant. There will be a total 20 year increase (1935-55) of 14.5 million 
people of working age. These added to the present unemployed represent the necessary 
expansion in employment opportunities. 

The increase for the next twenty years will be largely from families living in rural 
areas in 1935, half from farm families. This points to the need either of a rapid expan- 
sion in industry or of a radical change in agricultural policy. The increase is most rapid in 
the poorer farm areas of the Appalachians, Cotton South, Cutover, and Great Plains, and 
is already negative, or low, in the Northeastern States. 


Many of our unemployment difficulties have been, and for some years 
to come will continue to be rooted in population changes which have 
developed slowly but proceeded as steadily and powerfully as a glacier. 
On account of the gradual nature of their effect they are all too often 
ignored. We have heard much recently of the falling birth rate— 
dramatized by the fact that since 1924 the actual number of births each 
year has been smaller than the number the preceding year. That dramatic 
fact has obscured other facts and has led many people to assume that 
population pressures have become less with the drop in births. Such, 
however, is not the case. Changes in the productive, employable popu- 
lation lag behind the changes in the birth rate by eighteen to twenty 
years, since that much time on the average is required for infants to 
grow to working age. The fall of the birth rate, therefore, causes long- 
range social and economic changes, but the short-range changes are de- 
pendent on changes in the birth rate twenty years ago. 

For this reason the United States was confronted during the years 
1930-35 with a strange situation in which the number of ,births was 


* Economic Adviser, Farm Security Administration. 
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falling—the rate of increase of the total population declining—but the 
rate of increase of the working population 18 to 65 years of age was 
accelerating. Put another way—in the years of minimum work oppor- 
tunity the United States acquired about the maximum increase in its 
working population. 

As this situation has not been widely realized the analysis of the 
present and future population 18 to 65 years presents some interesting 
and significant facts in explanation of some of our troubles since 1929 
as well as fundamental considerations for future policy. We should call 
attention at the outset to the fact that these predictions do not rest on 
predicted changes in the birth rate, since the infants who will become 18 
years of age up to 1955 are those who were born prior to the year 1939; 
i.e., all survivors of 1936 births will be 18 or 1814 years of age by 
January, 1955. The predicted future trends, therefore, merely begin 
with the 1935 population already born, and project this population to 
1955 on the assumption that present death rates will operate with slight 
reductions’ over the next twenty years. 

The actual increase in the working ages reaches a plateau from 1939 
to 1942 (Table 1), when the number reaching the age of 18 will be 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION 18 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE, 1935 THROUGH 1955 
(In thousands) 








Population Average* Rate 
Year 18 to 65 annual of 
increase increase 

DC conneksndentstedckeanseseeeihenkaaue cS i hese 
in hake duit baa Shee aasre nee aninaten ees 78,126 1,009 1.38 
DCG ybtenendnadecunentbesesaenbaenen nara 83,276 1,030 1.32 
Ee re ae ee re 87,673 879 1.06 
DEG Abb enSKwsdseetappenaneesssebonneaces 90,690 603 0.69 
DA ekecbeiseneceteuesécctasesaeetaeneases 92,638 390 0.43 














*Average annual increase for five preceding years. 


approximately two and one half million annually. The net increase in 
the ages 18 to 65 after the deaths within that group and the number 
passing 65 are deducted, also reaches a peak about that time and then 
begins to decrease sharply. The peak net annual increase is over 

1 Such estimates have been prepared for the National Resources Committee Population 
Statistics, 1, by Thompson and Whelpton. The estimates used are those based on medium 
fertility, medium mortality, and no net foreign immigration. Within the published 


Thompson and Whelpton estimates the number of 18- and 19-year-olds is estimated from 
the number 15 through 19. 


tale 
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1,000,000 in 1939-42, and by 1955 this net increase will decline to about 
300,000 per year. This sharp decrease is due to the drop in the number 
of births from 1924 to 1936 and to the fact that as the number in the 
18 to 65 year group increases the number of deaths within this group 
and the number passing the upper age limit also increases. Hence the 
intake of the working population at the lower age begins to decline 
after 1942, and the loss of workers through death and old age becomes 
more rapid. 
TABLE 2 


POPULATION 18 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE, BY RESIDENCE IN 1935, PROJECTED 
WITHOUT MIGRATION TO 1955 
(In thousands) 











Year Total Urban Rural-farm Rural-nonfarm 
Pdstecnrweseusaseneses 78,126 46,219 17,461 14,446 
TT eee 83,276 47,975 19,687 15,614 
PP uae iahehisavantnceen 87,673 49,351 21,489 16,833 
I itnhn Mipckntnkockens 90,690 49,707 22,945 18,038 
tie endbdeeineenneedas 92,638 49,274 24,818 18,546 
Increase 1935 to 1955..,..... 14,512 3,055 7,357 4,100 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 





0 9 22.3 18.5 


oe ree reer 1 2 
0 53.2 26.8 20.0 


00 
PP ristaveketaneneusind 100 

















This means that our maximum pressure of youth on the labor market 
is now and in the next few years, but that some pressure will continue. 
On the other hand, the tenacity of the large middle age groups in 
clinging to jobs will make it progressively more difficult for youth to 
find employment. In other words, no matter what the future course of 
the birth rate may be, the number of people of working age will grow, 
but grow at a declining rate well past 1955. This implies that employ- 
ment must not merely seek static levels but must expand continuously, 
otherwise the maturing population will only increase unemployment. 
The total increase from 1935 to 1955 will be around 14,500,000 in the 
working ages. In 1930, 65 per cent of the people in this age were em- 
ployed. At this rate, we must plan to employ an additional eight and 
three quarter million people in the next twenty years. This is on top of 
the eleven and one half million who were estimated as unemployed in 


1935. 
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Converted to rates these increases by five year periods are shown in 
Table 1. The rapid drop in the rate after the 1935-40 period is evi- 
dent. 

The more rapid rate of increase on farms shown in Table 2A is note- 
worthy for the future stresses within the employable group which it 
forecasts. These rates are based on 1935 residence and are projected on 


TABLE 2A 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE AND RATE OF INCREASE IN POPULATION 18 TO 
65 YEARS OF AGE, BY RESIDENCE IN 1935 PROJECTED TO 1955 
WITHOUT MIGRATION 











(In thousands) 
Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
Year 

Average Per cent Average Per cent Average Per cent 

annual annual annual annual annual annual 

increase increase increase increase increase increase 
Dhateasnnvande aie er ee see bates eae 
ree 351 0.76 234 1.62 445 2.55 
Bscentavevaceds 275 0.57 244 1.56 360 1.83 
ee ee 71 0.14 241 1.43 291 1.35 
Peery. —87 —0.18 102 0.57 375 1.63 























the assumption that those living on farms and in villages and in cities 
will continue their 1935 residence.* This, of course, will not happen. 
Such a projection is, however, quite useful since it shows what would 
happen if the usual movement from agriculture to industry is not re- 
sumed. 

Stated in these terms, children living on farms in 1935 will mature 
about 7,500,000 more than are necessary to replace deaths in and aging 
beyond the 18 to 65 years ages. This forecasts a tremendous future 
transference from farm to city occupations or a tremendous expansion 
in the number employed in agriculture or some degree of combination 
of both trends. 

These facts point out the impossibility of expecting a route to a 
higher standard of living through the back-to-the-farm movement. In 
brief they imply that the present working age farm population has 
within it enough children to increase by over 40 per cent, unless there 
is a farm-to-city movement overbalancing a back-to-the-farm movement. 

The children in rural nonfarm families in 1935 will mature 4,000,000 


2 W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Estimates (no migration) of Future Popula- 
tion, National Resources Board (Washington, December, 1934). 
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more than are necessary to replace the deaths in and aging beyond the 
18 to 65 year group. This presages a normal growth in villages. 

The children in cities will mature less than 3,000,000 over and above 
those necessary to replace death and aging, which presages only a slug- 
gish expansion of city working population unless supplemented by mi- 
gration from rural territory, and most of this city increase will occur 
before 1945. By 1950 the working age in cities will actually shrink 
unless supplemented by migration. 

Interesting changes will also occur in the race-nativity composition of 
the working population. Table 3 shows the estimated future popula- 


TABLE 3 
POPULATION 18 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE, BY COLOR AND Nativity, 1935-55 
(In thousands) 




















Foreign Negro 
Year Total Native white born and other 
white colored 
Pe iddawidiuikedubinte aiedteabate die 78,126 59,677 9,965 8,484 
PE itntenekeckdsaactiwaacwencad 83,276 65,437 8,725 9,114 
SE edietcxtetasanneendsevadeesaveen 87,673 70,592 7,313 9,768 
Sebbbsts cckaeasisevcaeneeuesaeuns 90,690 74,513 5,781 10,396 
er rrr 92,638 77,338 4,269 11,031 
ee I 6 iiccincanicadacaies 14,512 17,661 —5,696 2,547 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
atsidennevddhssenissae bemmnaune 100.0 76.4 12.7 10.9 
EE eer ee ee 100.0 83.5 4.6 11.9 

















tion 18 to 65 years of age by race and nativity. It is apparent from these 
estimates that during the twenty years 1935-55 the working population 
will be increasingly native white. The Negro group is increasing very 
slowly, and the foreign-born without new net accessions are dying out. 
The composition of the 18-65 group in 1935 was 76 per cent native 
white, 13 per cent foreign-born white, and 11 per cent Negro and other 
colored. By 1955 this will shift to approximately 83 per cent native, 5 
per cent foreign-born, and 12 per cent Negro and other colored, pro- 
vided that no new accession to the foreign-born occurs. Even resumption 
of net migration up to the full quotas would not increase the actual 
number of foreign-born, since deaths are now so numerous in the upper 
groups. Such a resumption would merely hold the number about sta- 
tionary and very slightly decrease the proportion of foreign-born in 
1955. 
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There will also be significant shifts in the relationship of the working 
population to the total population as indicated by Table 4, and of the 
proportion of older and younger workers. 


TABLE 4 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 1935-55 
(In thousands) 














Year Total Under 18 18 to 40 40 to 65 65 and over 
SR re ee 127,985 42,377 45,399 32,727 7,482 
ern 132,630 40,936 47,954 35,322 8,418 
ee nee 137 ,096 39,695 50,041 37,632 9,728 
De kctciwdehdaneed 141,213 39,319 50,424 40, 266 11,204 
ee re 144,732 39,266 49,676 42,962 12,828 
20 Year Increase. ... 16,747 — 3,111 4,277 10,235 5 346 














PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 





BOD cccccccccccoces 100.0 33.1 35.5 25.6 5.8 
BPE coscccevscevens 100.0 30.9 36.2 26.6 6.3 
PER céceseineenveus 100.0 28.9 36.5 27.5 7.1 
BODS 6 eseecccnscesen 100.0 27.9 35.7 28.5 7.9 
BES cd.0devterseveas 100.0 27.1 34.3 29.7 8.9 

















As the number of births declines, the proportion of population in the 
older ages rises, since at each year the segment representing a given age 
is smaller than the segment represented at that age in the previous year. 
This means that as the proportionate importance of the immature groups 
declines the proportion of the working age and old age groups increases. 
Later, as the decline sets in in the working age group (about 1970), the 
old age group continues to increase in proportionate importance. In 
1935 the distribution of the total population was 33 per cent under 18, 
35 per cent 18-40, 26 per cent 40-65 and 6 per cent over 65. By 1955 
the percentage under 18 drops to 27, that over 65 increases to 9, and 
the total 18-65 group increases slightly from 61 to 64 per cent. How- 
ever, within the 18-65 year group the young workers, 18 to 40, decline 
from 35 per cent to 34 per cent of the total population, and the middle 
aged and older workers, 40 to 65, increase from 26 to 30 per cent. 

This shift forecasts some fundamental social and economic adjust- 
ments in the field of investment, consumption of the products of indus- 
try, educational policy and old age allowances. We shall, however, com- 
ment only on the outstanding implications in relation to the labor 


market. 
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1. When the dependent groups (young and old) are added together, 
they will not be proportionately larger in 1955 than in 1935. In fact, 
they will constitute a slightly smaller percentage. There will, however, 
be a shift in the dependent population in the direction of fewer children 
and more old people. 

2. The increasing proportion of workers in the 40-65 year age span 
will undoubtedly mean modifications in the policy as to retirement age 
as the supply of young workers diminishes. 

The rural urban differential mentioned above is distributed unevenly 
in the various regions of the nation. Not only is the increase in the 
working population coming largely from the farms in the next twenty 
years, but it is also coming mostly from the poorer agricultural states— 
those least able to rear and educate the population and those least able 
to absorb them in agriculture or industry. A glance at Table 5 reveals 
that the pressures in the Cotton South and Drought Areas are particu- 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RURAL-FARM MALES 18 TO 65 IN 1930 




















State Percentage State Percentage 
increase increase 
New England West 
ee rey .51 Ge i ninachecancoesenbes 1.64 
oe ere — .28 neice ceccndeerncesen 1.43 
WR casnesnececsdukaueun .80 eee rere 1.02 
Ns icc cde weenie — .13 Piichctnevederessuaeeres 2.07 
EE .27 iehinsCsenesdctcupansnccne 3.08 
RP donee ndsneenmibes 43 
Pacific 
Middle Atlantic Wi ictcénnsuncevenun .99 
OX ee ere .00 Re ey eT er .95 
Pr errr .63 Ge iba sdcckccteeensies 57 
I, cc wbkdeawakeanan 1.41 SR er rea rn .58 
I sch iuie oii dad wet ncielen 1.29 
Re re .89 Southeast 
We Han cavdenkiiiaen 2.80 , 0 nee ae 2.67 
North Carolina........cccseces 3.64 
Midwest Pid cnuncnanewtedecene 2.42 
tits sukiesisciaeaneneds 1.12 Pas 6s Sb sdndeessdveaws 2.74 
er nero 1.22 Ee Gs oct cccesecasss 4.05 
sh avatis dsedase reeened 1.24 SG Weise yanednuatedeenmks 3.44 
Re eee 1.37 Pb tks ieuiessentadwkouss 2.12 
ee Ts 1.98 Pe ibcintasaceo seamed 3.07 
A errr 1,88 PR 64:0:6000neeescanewe 2.67 
ae eee ee 1.28 Pi ts0sccesusescecdeas 2.83 
id bikweivinten sacked ce 2.00 SO eee eee 2.98 
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larly great, but the pressures in the more prosperous New England, 
Midwest, and Pacific Coast States are low or negative. 

This forecasts either a radical redistribution of industry, a resumption 
of heavy inter-regional migration, or radical regional changes in agri- 
cultural employment, and probably a combination of the three. 

Of course, one eventuality not allowed for is the remote possibility 
of emigration of the American population to other lands. However, as 
difficult as the economic situation in this country may be, there is no 
immediate prospect of an economic situation elsewhere sufficiently 
bright to generate an outflow of population from the United States. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the population trends 
which are discussed are definitely predictable within minor limits of 
error due to fluctuations in the death rate. The situation is, therefore, 
real and not hypothetical. The adjustments of the nation to these 
changes is inescapable. The further in advance these adjustments are 
foreseen and taken into account in national policies the less will be the 
dislocation, friction, and individual suffering involved in making the 
adjustment to the inevitable. 


























Rural Ritual Games in Libya 
(Berber Baseball and Shinny) 


By Corrado Gini* 


ABSTRACT 


The article gives detailed information about two games (Om el mahag and Kura) 
played by the Berber tribes of the Gebel Nefusa which were studied and filmed during 
a scientific expedition of the Italian Committee for the study of population problems. 
Om el mahag seems to be played only by the said Berber tribes and may be described as 
an elementary Baseball. Kura is played all over Libya, Algeria, and Morocco; and, when 
it is played with a stick, is very similar to the American Shinny; when played with the 
foot, it is like Football. The article establishes three series of analogous games: (1) Om 
el mahag, Rounders, Baseball, and O’ Cat; (2) Kura (played with a stick), Soule 2 la 
crosse, Hockey, and Shinny; (3) Kura (played with the foot), Soule au pied, Football, 
and Calcio, and examines the possible explanations of their similarities showing the diff- 
culty of an explanation in terms of diffusion or autonomous evolution and suggesting a 
more plausible explanation in terms of vestigials. According to the latter explanation, the 
analogous games played now in North Africa and America would be survivals or local 
developments from ancient games prevailing over much larger areas of the old world, 
whence they have been later imported, in a more or less modified form, in the new one. 
Several circumstances and considerations suggest that Kura and Om el mahag were con- 
nected in the past with spring rain rites. 


As President of the Italian Committee for the study of population 
problems, I directed in September-October of 1937 a first scientific expe- 
dition formed for studying the remains of blondness still found among 
the Berbers of Libya. The tribes of Jadum and neighborhood in the 
Gebel Nefusa were the objects of the inquiry. 

This expedition, like those previously organized by the same Italian 
Committee,’ made use, in studying the individuals examined, of a demo- 
gtaphic questionnaire for each family and of two individual cards, one 
for anthroprometric and the other for medico-biological data, so drawn 
up as to allow for collecting in full detail all necessary information. 
Photographs in three positions were also taken of each subject exam- 
ined, as well as the outline and imprints of hands and feet, a dental 

* Professor of Statistics and Sociology, University of Rome. 

1 For the organization and results of these expeditions, see the reports published in 
Genus, organ of the Italian Committee, I, 4 (June, 1934); Il, 14 (June, 1936); I, % 


(June, 1937); and in Eugenical News, XVIII, 15 (September-October, 1933); XIX, 4 
(July-August, 1934) ; XX, 4 (July-August, 1935). 
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chart and a specimen of hair. For a certain number of individuals an 
examination was made of basic metabolism, blood pressure, vital capa- 
city. Urine analyses and some plaster casts of faces were also taken. 

Detailed information of an ethnographical and economic description 
was also collected. Some of the games played by the Berbers of the 
Gebel Nefusa are interesting and we took films of two of them. 

Both of these games are played with a ball. One is called Ta kurt na 
rrod (the ball of the goal) and is very similar to the American “Shinny.” 
The other is called Ta kurt om el mahag (the ball of the pilgrim’s 
mother) or, more commonly, Om el mahag (the pilgrim’s mother) and 
may be described as an elementary Baseball. Berber Shinny is played all 
over Libya, Algeria, and Morocco by the Arabophone and Berberophone 
populations. Berber Baseball, on the other hand, according to the state- 
ment of the Berbers of Jadum, is played only by the Berber tribes of the 
Gebel Nefusa. First, let me discuss baseball. 


The playing field consists of a level space without special boundaries 
other than those designated by home and one other base. In a shady 
spot in the middle of one side, a home base consisting of a rectangle 
about twelve feet in length is marked by stone or other signposts at its 
external limits. In front of the home base, some seventy to ninety feet 
away, a running base, called E/ Mahag, is marked. The game uses 
only one base like American “One O’ Cat.” 

The game is played by two teams of equal numbers, each under a 
captain (sciek). The players choose two captains. Then the other men 
distribute themselves by couples and a man is assigned from every cou- 
ple to each captain by chance. The number of players may vary from 
three to twenty on each side, but the usual number is six. 

The batting team (A) strikes the ball in batting order with a bat, 
sending it as far off as possible, so that the other members of the team 
may have time to run from home to the mahag and, if possible, back 
again. The men of the fielding team (B) try to prevent this by catch- 
ing the ball as it flies, or by picking it up from the ground and throwing 
it to hit a member of the batting team as he runs from the gate to the 
mahag or back. When a team bats, it is called “marksmen” (darraba), 
and when it fields it is called “hunters” (fajadah). 

Lots are drawn at the beginning of the game to see which of the two 


teams bats first. 
Figure 1 shows the arrangement of the teams when the game starts. 











FIGURE 1 
POSITION OF THE TEAMS OF OM EL MAHAG AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GAME 
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The batting team stands in full strength along the homebase; the 
batter in front, bat in hand, is faced at a distance of six to eight feet by 
the captain of the catching team who pitches the ball for his opponent 
to strike on the fly. The distance between pitcher and batter is such that 
the batter with outstretched arm can touch with the end of his bat the 
ball which the pitcher also holds at arm’s length. The mode of pitching 
makes it easy for the batter to hit the ball as it does not seem to be part 
of the game to strike out the batter. Before any batting is begun, the 
pitcher and the batter take the right distance and throw the ball back 
and forth several times, to make it easy for the batter to hit the ball. 
No catcher is used. 

The leather covered ball is the size of the American baseball, but is 
not so hard. The bat is an olive branch which has been slightly curved 
by exposure to the heat of a fire, followed by slow drying. It is about 
three feet in length, somewhat flattened to about three fingers broad on 
the striking end. 

In the batting order, the best batters are generally kept for the last 
and the captain ends the list of his team. The ball is always pitched by 
the captain of the fielding team. At first each member of the batting 
team is entitled to two strikes, the captain to three. When a batter 
misses all the strikes to which he is entitled, he withdraws to a corner, 
near one of the stones marking the limits of the home base, and hands 
the bat to the next man. He is then said to be “rotten” or to be set aside 
to ‘‘grow mouldy.”” Should all the batters miss all the strikes to which 
they are entitled, the inning would be lost by the batting team (A), 
and the fielding team (B) goes to bat. It is, however, very unusual for 
all to miss. Like One O’Cat, no account of score is kept. The fun lies 
in keeping the bat as long as possible. As a matter of fact, a distinct 
advantage accrues to the batting team, as the members have much time 
to stand quiet in the shade, while the men in the field have to stand or 
run in the sun. 

As soon as the ball is hit, all members of the batting team who have 
already batted (including also the “rotten” ones) run to the mahag. 
Sliding to the mahag is usual, as sliding into base in American Baseball. 
However, since the Berber merely has to avoid being hit by the ball and 
does not have to be touched by a baseman as in Baseball, he often slides 
and rolls into the mahag sideways. On reaching the mahag the men of 
the batting team generally stop, shouting out ““mahag, mahag”’; if, how- 
ever, they have time, they run back to the home base, shouting all the 
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time and mocking their opponents. The player who succeeds in running 
to the mahag and back is entitled, if he has not yet batted, to one more 
strike. Then a member of the batting team is entitled to three strikes 
and the captain to four. The batter does not always follow his comrades 
in making the run to the mahag. He must do so after the last strike to 
which he is entitled, but after other strikes he only runs when the blow 
he has given has been a very heavy one so that he thinks he has hit a 
“home run.” 

Meantime the fielding team (B) has placed its men back or aside of 
the mahag or running base. They come nearer or spread out according 
to the strength of the batter. They try to catch the ball as it flies past 
or else pick it up from the ground as swiftly as possible. If the ball is 
caught in the air the inning finishes with the victory te the fielding 
team (B), which now goes to bat. If the ball is picked up, the picker 
tries to hit one of his opponents who is running to or from the mahag. 
If he succeeds, the fielding team run immediately to the home base, be- 
cause a member of the batting team (A) may pick up the ball and hit 
one of the fielders with it. If he does so and saves himself on the mahag 
or on the home base, the earlier advantage to the fielding team (B) is 
forfeited. It is easier to reach the mahag than to make a home run in 
one hit. It generally requires two strikes for reaching the mahag and 
returning home. This explains why the batter only runs to the mahag 
either after the last hit to which he is entitled, or, in exceptional cases, 
after he has struck what he thinks is a home run. Sometimes the batter 
is mistaken in his estimate, so that, after having reached the mahag, he 
has insufficient time to return to home base. Then, if the batter is not the 
captain of the team, the next member of the batting team (A), takes the 
bat. If the batter is the captain, who always bats last, there is no follow- 
ing man to bat. In that circumstance, the captain of the batting team 
(A) takes a three-step lead from the mahag, and tries to steal home 
while a man of the fielding team (B), tries to hit him. If the captain 
of the batting team (A) is not touched by the ball, the inning is con- 
tinued for the batting team (A), and the batting order begins again. 
If, on the contrary, the captain of the batting team (A) is touched by 
the ball, and no successful retaliation is made, as described above, the 
side is out and the fielding team (B) goes to bat. 

The men do not use mitts, but catch the ball in their bare hands. 

When a fielded ball is thrown and hits one of the members of the 
batting team (A), and the advantage is not forfeited, as above, the 
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whole of the field team (B) gathers round the mahag, except the cap- 
tain who goes to bat. The opposing team (A) then goes to the field 
and its captain pitches. Should the B captain who now has to hit the 
ball, miss it thrice, then the advantage accruing to the B team now 
gathered round the mahag is forfeited. In that case, the B team retires 
to the field while the A bats again. But should the B captain hit a fair 
ball, which is uncaught, his men, gathered round the mahag, try to run 
home. If they succeed without being hit by the ball which their oppo- 
nents have picked up, the former fielding team (B) becomes the batting 
team. Should they not succeed in this, their advantage is forfeited and 
the teams resume their respective position. 

If the pitcher, having the ball in his hand, or catching or picking it up 
in the neighborhood of the home base, sees one of the men of the bat- 
ting team outside the home base and the mahag, he can throw the ball 
and, if he succeeds in touching the man off base and no successful re- 
taliation is made, the inning is for the field team which now goes to 
bat. 

When playing at ball, whether Om el mahag ot Ta kurt na rrod, the 
Berbers take off their barracans.? Does this have a ritual significance or 
is it merely a concession to the freedom of movements necessary to the 
play? The last explanation seems obvious; but it is advisable to remark 
that the Berbers otherwise never remove their barracans. It may be in- 
teresting also to note that, in the formation of the teams, words are used 
that have no meaning for the Berbers of today. Probably they represent 
ancient vestigial words of which only the sound is remembered. To the 
possible ritual significance of the game I shall return later. 

As I have already said, Om el mahag, according to the Berbers of 
Jadum, is a traditional game characteristic of Gebel Nefusa, as it is not 
now played in any other part of North Africa. I have indeed found no 
reference to it in any of the publications I have been able to consult 
which speak of Arab and Berber games and more especially of Ta kurt 
na rrod. Not even the Arabophone tribes of the Malechite religion who 
surround the Berberophone and Hybadite tribes of Jadum, with whom 
they have most of their customs in common, and who would seem to 
have the same ethnical origin, seem to know Om el mahag. 


Thus Om el mahag substantially resembles American Baseball. In 


2A barracan is a kind of white toga which constitutes the principal garment of the 
Libyan male population. 
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both are found two opposing teams, each led by a captain; a base, the 
touching of which makes the player safe; the catching of the ball in 
mid-air; the throwing of the ball, by the men of the fielding team, when 
picked up from the ground, or by the pitcher, at the opponents who are 
not at the base. Innings, forced runs, base stealing, and most of the 
other key situations in American baseball are also found. The objects 
with which the game is played are similar, the ball and bat. The tasks 
assigned the two teams are fundamentally the same. Baseball is, in some 
respects, much more elaborate, but this, as is known, is due to relatively 
recent regulations. The chief differences from the structural point of 
view are the presence, in Baseball, of the catcher, who is lacking in Om 
el mahag, and the use of three bases—besides the home plate—instead 
of one. More important are the functional differences which make Base- 
ball much more complicated and difficult to play, more violent and more 
strictly regulated than Om el mahag. Essential among these differences 
are the importance which pitching the ball has in Baseball, the effort to 
make it difficult for the batter to hit the ball, the consequent importance 
of the pitcher, and the fact that his function is independent of that of 
the captain of the team, and also, on the other hand, the difficulty of the 
task assigned to the batter, increased by the round shape of the bat. The 
greater violence of the game entails the need of masks, mitts and pro- 
tectors, and the presence of umpires. 

It should however be noted that at one time there was no umpire and 
no masks, mitts or protectors. And in many other particulars the old 
game of Baseball, before the introduction of the rules a century ago, 
was much more like Om el mahag. The bat was flat as in that game, 
no special tricks were used in throwing the ball so as to make it more 
difficult for the batter to strike it. The batter could hit the ball twice 
without running to the base; he was only required to run after the third 
hit. On the other hand, Om el mahag is complicated by the principle of 
retaliation which is not generally found in sand-lot and early Baseball. 


How are these similarities to be explained? Three suppositions seem 
possible. The game may have been borrowed by one people from an- 
other. This hypothesis is not, however, easily acceptable. It is difficult 
to see how an American or an Anglo-Saxon can have imported the game 
from the Berbers of the Gebel Nefusa. It is no less difficult to suppose 
that the Berbers of the Gebel Nefusa have in past centuries imported 
their game from America or Great Britain. The supposition of indepen- 
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dent origin and the convergence of the two games also seems difficult to 
accept, in view of the marked and detailed similarities between the two 
complex games. If the games were simple they could more easily have 
an independent origin. 

The remaining supposition is that of a common origin. I do not mean 
of course a common origin between Om el mahag and the present game 
of Baseball, which, it is known, was organized about a hundred years 
ago in America. Rather, the common origin would be between Om el 
mahag and an ancestor of baseball. 

“Town-ball” is looked on as the immediate predecessor of Baseball, 
and some of the characteristic features of that game resemble Om e/ 
mahag even more than Baseball. One of these characteristics is the un- 
determined number of the.members of the teams, which sometimes rose 
to fifteen or more on each side. Another is the position of the batter, 
who is placed in the middle of one side of the square, instead of in a 
corner of the so-called diamond. 

A still more distant ancestor of Baseball is, in the opinion of some 
authorities, the game of ‘‘Rounders,” still played in England, but which 
is also held to be of comparatively recent origin, dating no further back 
than the eighteenth century, and not attaining any popularity before 
1800. 

In both Town-Ball and Rounders, the ball can be struck in all direc- 
tions as in Cricket. So, from this point of view, Om el mahag resembles 
more closely the present game of Baseball than it does the games from 
which Baseball would be derived. Both in Town-Ball and Rounders the 
running bases are four, whereas in Om el mahag there is one running 
base only. But, on the other hand, it is well known that in the early 
days of Baseball the number was not always fixed, and although when 
it was not four, it was generally a higher number, we cannot exclude the 
possibility that in a previous period it may have been a lower one. Some 
consider that Town-Ball is a development of a group of games called 
“O’ Cat,” still played by American boys, of which there are four kinds; 
“One O’ Cat,” “Two O’ Cat,” “Three O’ Cat,” and ‘Four O’ Cat,” ac- 
cording to the number of bases. At each base there is a batter and a 
catcher. Besides these, in early “One O’ Cat” there was also a pitcher, 
whereas in the others the catcher of one base also acts as pitcher to the 
others, and the men at each base form a team which plays on its own 
against the others. The closer analogies existing from many points of 
view between Town-Ball and Rounders than between Town-Ball and 
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O’ Cat make it difficult however to accept the hypothesis which has per- 
haps arisen from the desire of Americans to trace back the origin of their 
national game to American rather than to English sources. The analo- 
gies found between Town-Ball, Rounders, and Om e/ mahag, make it 
seem still more likely that Town-Ball does not descend from O’ Cat, but 
rather that O’ Cat is a more simple form of Town-Ball which en- 
abled boys to play the game.* 

It seems to me very likely that Baseball is the result of the develop- 
ment (and perhaps partly of the reorganization) of a preexisting Anglo- 
Saxon or Celtic game. If we are to accept its common origin with Om 
el mahag, we should therefore have to admit a common ancestor for 
both games, which had spread over a very wide area covering Great 
Britain* and the Gebel Nefusa, and which then gradually became re- 
stricted to those two countries, or which, although at first spread over a 
smaller area, was afterwards imported in the Gebel Nefusa, in a form 
more or less closely resembling the present game, as it was also im- 
ported into America. To accept this hypothesis we should have to admit 
(and this is not difficult) that the game dates back to much earlier times 
than it is generally supposed. 

As to the sub-hypothesis of importation, it will not be out of place to 
recall that there is a blond strain among the Berbers, more especially 
among the Berbers of the Gebel Nefusa. This blond strain probably de- 
scends from light-complexioned people who have gradually lost their 
characteristic pigmentation. Abundant documentary and other evidence 
bears witness to their existence and their increasing importance as we go 
backwards through the centuries up to some thousands of years before 
our era.° The study of the remaining relics of this strain was indeed the 

3 The information on Baseball, Town-Ball, O’Cat, and Rounders is taken from the ar- 


ticles “Baseball” and “Rounders” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and from A. G. Spalding, 
America’s National Game (New York, 1911). 

4In the English libraries there are drawings and illuminations of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries representing “‘Club-ball,” which is also mentioned in some edicts and 
documents of the time and is considered as the game from which Cricket originated. It is 
not possible to establish how the game was played and if it may be regarded also as an 
ancestor of Baseball; cf. “Cricket,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica; and J. Strutt, The 
Sports and Pastimes of the Peoples of England, new ed. W. Hone (London, 1830), pp. 
104-05. 

5 For the most ancient records of the Libyan population, see especially W. Hélscher, 
Libyer und Agypter, Beitrage zur Ethnologie und Geschichte Libyscher Volkerschaften nach 
den Altdgyptischer Quellen (Hamburg, 1937). For the Greek-Roman period, information 
may be found in my paper “La pigmentazione degli abitanti dell’ Egitto nell’ eta Greco- 
Romana,” Asti del Congtesso Internazionale per gli studi sulla popolazione (Roma, 1931). 
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purpose, as it has already been stated, of the expedition organized by 
the Italian Committee for the study of population problems. Many 
believed that the blond Libyans came from the North, or at least from 
Europe, and we might then inquire whether they brought with them 
this game, now known only to one of the strongholds of their race, 
where there are good reasons for believing that anthropological and 
ethnical miscegenation has been less important than elsewhere. In this 
case, we should have to admit that the game is a very ancient one, and 
that in recent times, through Rounders in England and subsequently 
Town-Ball and Baseball in America, it has been better organized and 
has acquired or, better, reacquired popularity. 

In any case, the substantial analogies between Baseball znd Om el 
mahag are undeniable. The reader can explain them, according to his 
inclination, by one or other of the suppositions above set forth. 


Now some words on the other ball game: Ta kurt na rrod, or Berber 
Shinny. At Jadum the rules of the game are as follows: The playing 
field is an extensive level, 300 or 400 feet in length, rectangular in 
shape, the shorter sides of the rectangle forming the two gates or goals. 
Two teams, of equal strength, varying from ten to sixty players, com- 
pete. Each player is armed with a hooked stick twenty to thirty inches 
in length according to his stature. 

The ball is the same as that used in Om el mahag. 

At the beginning of the game, the ball is put in a hole at the center 
of the field and covered with sand. Two men, one from each team, play 
center, and, at a given signal, try with alternate strokes to extract the 
ball from the hole and send it towards the goal of the opponent team.° 
The other men are scattered between the center and their own goal, 
each team striving to push the ball through the opponents’ goal. If one 
team succeeds, the inning is gained, and the teams change sides. 

The winning team has the privilege of the first stroke in the following 
inning. In the initial inning, lots decide which of the two teams strikes 
first. The ball cannot be pushed by hand or feet, but only handled with 
the stick. It is permitted, however, to pick up the ball from the ground, 
throw it in the air and, when in the air, to bat it with the stick towards 

® E. Doutté, who has studied the games of the Rehamna tribes of South Morocco, indi- 
cates that in Kura every team tries to pull the ball through its own goal instead of pushing 
it through the opponents’ goal. (Merrakech, Comité du Maroc [Paris, 1905], pp. 318 ff.) 


But the difference is purely a matter of words; it depends upon whether the goal is named 
after the offending or defending team. 
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the opponents’ goal; but this possibility is not easy to realize and be- 
comes more difficult as the players become more numerous. 

There is no captain; a goalman or back (sometimes two or three of 
them) has charge of defending the goal for each team. Dribbling is 
practiced by experienced players. It is not permitted to turn the back to 
the men of the opponent team, thus preventing them from reaching the 
ball. 

The play is not without danger: the stick often hits the legs instead 
of the ball. Therefore adults play only adults, and boys play those of 
their own ages.’ No leg protectors however are used. The positions of 
the teams at the starting of the game are represented by Figure 2. 

As Om el mahag closely parallels the elaborate Baseball, so Ta kurt 
na rrod parallels the elaborate Hockey. There is however the difference 
that Baseball developed in America, while Hockey had its rules estab- 
lished in England about half a century ago;* though it attained its 
greatest achievements in recent times in Canada.° As Om el mahag has 
a more modest parallel in the American O’ Cat, so Ta kurt na rrod has 
also a more modest parallel in the American Shinny. The main differ- 
ences are that in Shinny the ball is put in a hole, but not covered with 
sand, and that leg protectors are sometimes used. 

French authors trace in direct line the ascendance of the original 
Hockey and of North-African Kura,”° as well as that of the Canadian 
Lacrosse and of the Anglo-Canadian Polo, to the ancient Soule 4 la 
crosse of Northern France. Imported in England during the One Hun- 
dred Years War (1338-1453) it would have developed into Hockey; 
imported in Canada by the colonists of Britain and Normandy, it would 
have developed into the national game of Lacrosse.” 

This theory seems a little tainted with nationalism. As a matter of 
fact, it seems well established that the game called Lacrosse is of Indian 
origin, and Polo is said to be a Thibetan name (pu/z-ball) and sure to 
have been played a long time ago in Persia whence it spread westward 

7 At Jadum, women do not take part in the game. In other Berber places, it is related 


that either a team of women plays against a team of men, or both teams are composed of 
women who play naked among themselves. M. Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres (Paris, 
1920), pp. 242 ff. 

8 “Hockey,” Encyclopedia Britannica. 

® “Hockey,” Enciclopedia Italiana. 

10 Laab el kura (game of the ball), or simply Kura (ball), is the Arabian name for the 
Berber Ta hurt na rrod. 

11§. Luce, La France pendant la Guerre de Cent ans (Paris, 1893), pp. 118-20; 
Doutté, op. cit., p. 315. 
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and eastward from Constantinople to Japan.” For Hockey, the French 
origin is equally doubtful.** But a European origin is, in any case, cer- 
tain for Hockey, as it is very probable for the ancestors of Baseball. 


FIGURE 2 


POSITION OF THE TEAMS OF TA KurT NA RROD 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GAME 
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12 See the articles “Polo” and “Lacrosse” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
18 “Hockey,” Encyclopedia Britannica; “Hurling,” in Strutt, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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So, between Kura, Soule a la crosse, Hockey, and Shinny a parallel 
exists, very analogous to the parallel between Om el mahag, Rounders, 
Baseball, and O’ Cat. It is reasonable to give an analogous explanation 
to the two parallels. 

The main difference between the two cases is that Kura is played all 
over North Africa, west of Egypt, while Om el mahag seems to be con- 
fined to Gebel Nefusa. A very plausible explanation of the difference 
is the greater complexity of Om el mahag. In a decadent population, 
as the Berbers have been for many centuries, the most elaborate intel- 
lectual achievements decay or disappear. Even at Jadum Ta kurt na 
rrod is preferred, for the sake of its simplicity and relatively few rules, 
to the rigid and complicated Om el mahag. The people I succeeded in 
collecting for the games had a distinct propensity to discontinue Om el 
mahag and play Ta kurt na rrod. The time is past when the adults used 
Om el mahag for training their muscles and developing their wind for 
sake of war; now the game is played mainly by boys. Probably, if no 
provision is taken, it will be extinct even at Jadum in the near future. 

It is certain that the greater simplicity of the Kura makes the hypoth- 
esis of an independent origin less difficult to accept in this case, than in 
that of Om el mahag. But similar games with a ball and hooked sticks 
are known also for ancient Persia, ancient Greece, and ancient Rome. 
An independent origin in five places becomes obviously very difficult to 
admit. Diffusion may seem more plausible in this case: from Persia to 
Greece, from Greece to Rome, from Rome to France and North Africa. 
But an isolated explanation is not very satisfactory. 

May I recall further in this connection, that also the Anglo-Saxon 
Association Foot-Ball, according to the same French authors, would de- 
scend from an ancient French game, the Soule au pied played in Britain 
and Normandy and also imported in England during the One Hundred 
Years War." 

Here also the pedigree is far from being established. 

Italians claim that Football is nothing else than their Giuoco del 
calcio (the game of the kicks) played in several places of Italy in the 
late Middle Age and ascended to great honor in Florence during the 
Medicean period,”* and they trace the origin of their Calcio to the 

14 Cf. Luce, op. cit., p. 117; and Doutté, op. cit., p. 315. 

15 Cf. “Calcio,” Enciclopedia Italiana. The substantial difference is that in the Italian 
Calcio, the use of both feet and hands was permitted for all players and not only for the 


porter; but, as it is well known, only in the first half of the past century, from the English 
Football the two present forms (Association and Rugby) differentiated, in the first of 
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Latins and hence to the Greeks.** Englishmen maintain that the sort of 
Football as engaged in by ancients had no relation to the organized 
game which is played in modern times,”’ but, in any case, they may cite 
an edict of 1349 in which a sort of Football was prohibited, with other 
popular games, in order to favor the progress of archery.** What is 
important for us is that games analogous to Football were spread over 
Europe from ancient times. 

But Football, Soule au pied, and Calcio have also their North-African 
parallel in another manner of playing the Kura, observed, like the pre- 
ceding one, by Doutté, in the Rehamna tribes.”° 

Then there are, not two, but three analogous parallels. 

If I am not mistaken, these three analogous parallels demand analo- 
gous explanations. Then, if it seems difficult to explain with diffusion 
or independent origin the parallel between Om e/ mahag, Rounders, and 
Baseball or O’ Cat, even more difficult it is to explain with three cases of 
independent origin or diffusion the three parallels between Om el 
mahag, Rounders, and Baseball or O’ Cat, between Ta kurt na rrod, 
Soule a la crosse, and Hockey or Shinny and between the other variant 
of Kura, Calcio, or Soule au pied and Association Football. 

On the contrary, the parallels, as well as the minor differentiations 
between the analogous games, may well be in agreement with the 
hypothesis of survivals or local developments from ancient games pre- 
vailing over much larger areas of the old world whence they have 
been later imported, in a more or less modified form, in the new one. 


Like many other games, the Berber ball games have a paramount im- 
portance for Rural Sociology. They seem to play, or at least to have 
played, an important part in the magic rites for calling the rain. Cer- 
tainly the American crowds which assist the exploits of the “White Sox” 
or the “Yankees,” would not think of themselves as continuations of 
religious assemblies, and of Ty Cobb and Babe Ruth as rain makers 
(except for the rains of dollars). Nevertheless the original games seem 
connected with religion and rain making. 
which the players (except the porter) handle the ball only with feet, while in the second 


they use also and principally hands. Cf. “Football Association” and “Football Rugby,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

16 Cf. Vocabolario della Crusca, 1st ed. (Venice, 1612). 

17 Cf. “Football,” Encyclopedia Britannica. 

18 Cf. Strutt, op. cit., p. 100. 

19 Op. cit., p. 315. 
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The French scholars who have especially studied the Berber and Arab 
games, are very explicit in tracing this connection. Doutté says that the 
Kura is played in certain places of Morocco exclusively, or mainly, or 
with special and more rigid forms, by the to/ba (students of the Koran) ; 
that it is played exclusively or mainly in the spring and sometimes as 
an essential part of spring festivities. He indicates that in France during 
the Middle Ages the ball games were played in the churches,” and 
sometimes by Bishops and Canons on the shores at special epochs and 
with special rites.** Thus he sees in the Berber and Arab Kura a sur- 
vival of agrarian religious ceremonies made by a special caste. 

Moreover, recalling the danger often connected with the field argu- 
ments about Kura, he associates it with the ceremonial battles—true or 
simulated—that, according to St. Augustine and Lion the African, were 
organized, at given seasons, in different places of North Africa. It 
would be from such ritual festivities that our carnival took its origin. 

These rites would represent the conflict between the passing winter 
and the coming summer at the beginning of the spring, which was the 
seed season at one time in North Africa. The rites would have had 
originally the aim of insuring the crops, in the imminence of the sowing 
time. 

Bertholon and Chantre,”* endorsing Doutté unreservedly, connect the 
Kura furthermore with a ceremonial battle (described by Herodotus) 
engaged in by teams of Libyan girls in honor of Tanit (the Libyan 
Athena) to cause rain, as well as with other ancient and modern spring 
ceremonies in North Africa. Laoust** and Mercier® are equally affirma- 
tive in considering the Kyra as a “rain rite.” 


Now do Om el mahag and Ta kurt na rrod played at Jadum also 
have a religious significance? All the local people are in agreement in 
denying them any religious character, as well as any aim in causing 
tain. They declare that their original purpose was to keep the muscles 
supple and to accustom men to the long races entailed in warlike pur- 
suits. 


20 Idem. 

21 For this second point, see also Luce, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 

22 L. Bertholon and E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans la Berbérie Orientale, 
Tripolitaine, Tunisie et Algérie (Lyon, 1913), I, 635-37. 

23 Loc. cit. 

241. Mercier, La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes (Paris, 1927), pp. 174-77. 
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The season of playing is not early spring, but summer, when field 
work is over. In the part of the day when it is still hot, so that many 
people do not assemble, Om el mahag is played; later in the day, when 
the number of potential players grows, the time comes for Ta kurt na 
rrod, to which greater importance is given in Jadum. The variance in 
epoch may however be explained easily by the change of the sowing 
season. The prevalent season for seeding in North Africa was once the 
spring; now is the autumn. To-day, also, the games are, as a result, 
played before the seeding season. 

Moreover, if the local people deny that the games have the aim of 
causing rain, they admit, however, that there is a superstitious belief 
that if they are played in summer the year will be prosperous. Since a 
prosperous or unprosperous year depends essentially in the Gebel Ne- 
fusa on abundant rain, this superstition comes very near to the belief 
that the game causes rain. So that we may find here a confirmation of 
the view that the Berber ball games are the vestigials of ancient ritual 
ceremonies for rain. The use of ancient words, without significance for 
the Berbers of to-day, and the taking off of the barracans, which was 
discussed earlier, may be considered perhaps two further proofs in favor 
of this conclusion. 


If I am not mistaken, the facts discussed in this article are also impor- 
tant for General Sociology as well as for Rural Sociology. When a 
similarity in artifacts, customs, or institutions is observed in different 
places, two alternative explanations are considered: diffusion and au- 
tonomous evolution. The discussion here shows that sometimes a third 
explanation may be more valid: an explanation in terms of vestigials. 
The similar artifacts, customs, or institutions observed in the different 
places may represent vestigials (sometimes successively developed along 
parallel or more or less divergent lines) of institutions, customs or 
artifacts, prevailing, in a previous time, over a large area. 

Explanations by vestigials and diffusion are not mutually exclusive. 
Vestigials presuppose diffusion in a previous stage. On the contrary, 
diffusion is not necessarily followed by vestigials. But in any case, there 
are essential differences between diffusion and vestigials. 

As a matter of fact, diffusion implies a common origin and a sequence 
of developments. Vestigials, on the contrary, imply a common origin 
and contemporary independent developments. Antonomous evolution, 
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lastly, implies independent or at least different origins, and contempo- 
rary, independent developments. Thus, the hypothesis of vestigials is 
nearer to the hypothesis of diffusion for what concerns origin and nearer 
to the hypothesis of antonomous evolution for what concerns develop- 


ment. 
Other interesting points may be made on this subject. To exhaust the 
matter a special treatment would be necessary. 








The Impact of Mechanization of Agriculture 
on the Farm Population of the Southt 


B. 0. Williams* 


ABSTRACT 


An hypothesis is established to the effect that agriculture in the South will continue to 
increase, but the increase will be gradual and slow and will extend over a comparitively 
long period of time. The effects of this mechanization will be ultimately of a profound 
character and will result in reshaping the character of the farm population of the South 
as a whole. 

A series of propositions is advanced as a means of analyzing the hypothesis. Essentially 
the propositions claim that the mechanization of agriculture in the South: 

Will develop a technical pattern different from that of the factory system. 

Has already gone forward further than is generally recognized. 

Will result in a disruption of the family-farm institution. 

Will be associated with large-scale farming, which has certain social and economic 
characteristics. 

5. Will have certain specific effects on the farm population, such as density, sex, age, 

mobility, and race relations. 

6. Would result in either (1) a lowering of material living standards; or (2) the 

migration of surplus laborers to other areas. 

The foregoing hypothesis and the propositions as analyzed furnish the basis for a 
summary and conclusion, to the effect that, if the hypothesis is granted as being valid, 
the South is faced with some serious problems, which should be carefully studied and 
appraised as mechanization proceeds in its development. 


Pyne 


Quite often in the past it has happened that social and economic 
action has been applied without much regard to the future consequences. 
Like playhouses made by children, the social and economic structures 
have been thrown up to achieve the greatest immediate satisfaction. 
Little effort has been directed toward projecting the whole scheme into 
the future and appraising the probable outcome. This was natural and 
plausible in the days when men knew little of facts and acted largely 
upon intuition and impulse. That was in the past. But science and the 
tools of research have added to the accumulation of facts and have fur- 
nished methods of procedure based upon analytical and fact-finding 
techniques. This has produced a new era. It is the era of social and 

t Presented before the Section on Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, New Orleans, Louisiana, February 3, 1939; 


and the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, March 31, 1939. 
* Professor of Rural Sociology and Statistics, Clemson College. 
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economic stocktaking. Today social and economic adjustments are being 
worked out according to informed and appraised procedures. There are 
many dislocations; there are many conflicting situations; there are cross 
currents and turbulent distractions; but amidst it all there is a hopeful- 
ness that these new tools are working out an order in which measures 
of efficiency are being applied to social relationships and their concomi- 
tant problems. 

Being mindful of the onslaught of technology in industry and of the 
tremendous dislocations and maladjustments which it has precipitated, 
let us apply the tools of the analytical techniques of modern research 
methodology to the probable effects of the mechanization of agriculture 
on the farm population of the South. These effects may be considered, 
not only as they work themselves out in the composition and character- 
istics of the population, but also as they may affect the whole demo- 
graphic pattern of the farm population. As a means of setting up the 
analysis, a fundamental hypothesis will be formulated, then a series of 
propositions bearing upon the hypothesis will be presented, and finally 
an interpretation will be made of the whole procedure and certain tenta- 
tive conclusions established. This procedure only claims to be based 
upon a rather careful examination of the literature in the field, and upon 
a critical application of the ideas so gained to the analysis. 


‘THE FUNDAMENTAL HYPOTHESIS 


The mechanization of agriculture in the South will continue to in- 
crease, but the increase will be gradual and slow and will extend over 
a comparatively long period of time. The effects of this mechanization 
will be ultimately of a profound character and will result in reshaping 
the character of the farm population of the South as a whole. 

The assumption is implicit here that, even if a major invention, such 
as the cotton picker or the sugar-cane harvester, should be introduced 
its adoption would spread slowly, and some of the shock that comes 
with change would be absorbed in the time-period. It has been esti- 
mated that it takes a major invention about thirty years to permeate the 
culture base of an area.* Since the transition to mechanization in the 
agriculture of the South will be gradual, the effects will also be gradual, 
but nonetheless deep-seated, in the social and economic life of the 
region. There are numerous forces operating in connection with the 


1 National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, 75th Con- 
gress, House Document 360, June, 1937, p. ix. 
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mechanization of Southern agriculture. These will be stated in a few 
propositions, with appropriate comments. 

Proposition I: The mechanization of Southern agriculture will de- 
velop a technical pattern quite different from that which characterizes 
the factory system of urban industry. 

There are several reasons why the social, economic, and technical pat- 
terns that will emerge with mechanization of agriculture in the South 
will be different from those characterizing these patterns in urban indus- 
try. Some of these are as follows: 

1. Piecework and piecework rates cannot so conveniently be applied 
to agriculture as to other industries. The separate items and tasks in 
agriculture are difficult to appraise qualitatively. The weather and other 
factors are so tied up with labor that it is difficult to separate them. 

2. It is difficult even to apply standardized principles of farm man- 
agement to the individual farm. The decisions have to be based on 
the operation of nature’s forces and influences and must be changed in 
response to nature’s pranks and operations. 

3. It is also next to impossible to appraise and evaluate the details of 
operation in economic terms and thus to maintain bookkeeping accounts. 
Agriculture is so mixed with the household and living conditions that 
they can not in fact be separated. This is further complicated by the 
fact that the farmer uses many of his own products in maintaining the 
business. These products are used up to produce other products and 
joint costs are difficult to evaluate and allot to the separate stages and 
features—as, for instance, feed, straw, cotton-seed, manure, humus, and 
all organic matter. The farm is operated as a unit and the equipment, 
buildings, soil, labor, etc., are combined to serve the entire unit. There 
is an organic wholeness involved and this extends over a period of time, 
part of the contribution to any one year’s crop carrying over in the soil 
for use by the next year’s crop and even to successive years. 

4. Because of the fact that land is ultimately limited in quantity, the 
law of diminishing returns to labor works inexorably, whereas in indus- 
try the addition of more and more labor is not necessarily followed by 
a decrease in the marginal productivity of labor. This would be true 
only if the other factors had the absolute scarcity characteristic of land, 
and this does not seem to be the case necessarily. 

5. The very nature of agriculture, being spread out over the earth’s 
surface, precludes to some extent the operation of the principles that 
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apply to large-scale production. Furthermore, the special interest in and 
the special care to be taken of the plants and animals requires the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the cultivator, which cannot be assumed 
in large-scale production. The substitution of the machine in the place 
of labor is one of the main characteristics of large-scale industrial pro- 
duction. Size of operations is increased to achieve this objective. How- 
ever, in agriculture machines cannot be substituted for nature’s contri- 
bution to the business, and labor is more sensitive to and flexible in 
making adjustments and adaptations to the natural processes than is the 
machine. 

6. The application and maintenance of secret processes in agriculture 
is not so pertinent as it is in industry. Likewise, monopolistic processes 
do not seem to be so well suited to agriculture. 

7. Large-scale farming rests primarily on increasing the returns in 
rent and profits, whereas small-scale farming is regarded more as a 
mode of life and often the operator and his family are content with little 
more than subsistence in the form of the necessities of food and shelter 
furnished by the farm. This is especially true in times of low prices, 
when the large-scale producer loses out, while the small-scale operator 
holds on by virtue of the contributions to the family living made di- 
rectly by the farm. Particularly when nonfarm prices are high, the farm 
family may increase its real income by consuming the farm products, 
whereas the bigger farm enterprises are unable to convert farm produce 
into cash at favorable exchange prices.’ 

In addition to the above reasons that mechanized farming will produce 
patterns different from those of urban industry, there are some special 
characteristics quite unlike those of cities and urban industry which 
will continue to be carried, by farmers. Some of these are: (1) Farm- 
ers will continue to live in relatively isolated homesteads or commu- 
nities. Agriculture, even though mechanized, demands relatively wide 
open spaces and the extensive use of land. (2) Farmers will continue 
to work with nature, with growing, living things, and this will produce 
a different personality from that produced in urban industry, in which 
nature is minimized and artificialities maximized. (3) The stern forces 
of nature will tend to keep the farmer, even though a wage earner, of a 

2 See some references bearing on the foregoing points in: P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zim- 


merman, and C. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 
1930), pp. 449-66. 
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conservative and relatively independent frame of mind. (4) Because of 
the relative inability of farm people to mix and mingle with one another 
in large numbers, the organization of farm labor will not assume the 
extent nor the importance of organized industrial labor. There will not 
be the opportunity in agriculture to develop esprit de corps nor to 
achieve the same degree of integration of ideas and sentiments that is 
possible among urban industrial labor. Even if agriculture should be- 
come so thoroughly commercialized and mechanized that workers lived 
in barracks or in village communities, there would remain a high degree 
of community-centeredness in loyalties and attachments, rather than the 
work-centered or trade-union-centered loyalties characteristic of urban 
workers. (5) Agriculturists, whether wage earners or renters, will con- 
tinue to assume a certain element of risk-bearing in the farming enter- 
prise. The dependence on seasons, hazards of climatic forces, winds, 
rains, droughts, floods, frosts, the eratic influence of insects and pests— 
all these forces exert a sort of in-the-business attitude on the part of all 
engaged in the farm business. Struggling against these forces, the man 
who tills the soil, whether with machines or hand labor, stakes a risk 
in the yields resulting from his labor. These risks are quite unlike the 
risks of market price and supply and demand forces found in the realm 
of urban labor. These farm risks are primary and stem from the rigor- 
ous forces of nature; they are rooted more in the risks that spring from 
pure chance and are for the most part uncontrollable. 


Proposition II: Mechanization of agriculture in the South has al- 
ready gone forward much further than is generally recognized. 

Up to the present time, with the exception of certain areas in the 
southwestern part of the Cotton Belt, mechanization has taken the form 
of additions of small machines adapted to the one- and two-horse farm. 
Such tools, plows, cultivators, etc., that economize on labor have been 
added little by little in such an unpretentious manner as to be almost 
unnoticeable, and have gradually supplanted a considerable amount of 
man labor on cotton farms, as well as other types of farms. This has 
resulted in increased efficiency of production, the net effect of which 
has been the conservation of labor. The changes thus made were not 
noticeable because of the increased industrialization in cities, which ab- 
sorbed the surplus of labor. With industrial curtailment in cities during 
the depression and the consequential unemployment, the farm popula- 
tion became dammed up with this surplus of labor. The motor has dis- 
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placed large numbers of horses, which in turn displaced man-power 
necessary to produce the feed for these horses.’ 

I think it may be assumed that the rate of mechanization is now 
increasing, and will continue to increase at an accelerating rate in the 
future. Inventions will beget other inventions until we may in the near 
future witness the second Industrial Revolution, which will take place 
in the open fields of agriculture rather than within the borders of cities. 
Many observers compare the process of agricultural industrialization to the in- 
dustrial revolution and believe that it will result in the displacement of the 
domestic system in farming by large capitalistic operating units. Such changes 
would inevitably involve a profound transformation in the characteristics and 
status of the agricultural personnel and an equally significant modification of 
rural social structure.‘ 

The prevailing system up to the present, with its customs, habits, and 
traditions, has defied change. Inertia and resistance have held back im- 
minent transition. Once these are broken down, the rate of change will 
speed up. 

Proposition III: The mechanization of agriculture in the South will 
result in a disruption of the family-farm institution. 

Assuming that mechanization will increase, it may be assumed also 
that a shifting in the responsibility of the family as an economic unit 
will take place. It is probable that the owner-manager type of organiza- 
tion will come to prevail, changing the system of social organization 
from the family-farm type to the manager-labor type. The labor thus 
will function, not as a family unit, but as independent units, operating 
according to the increase or decrease in the demand for labor. The farm 
will not revolve about the family as a unit, but around the operating 
unit as a whole. 

Thus it is possible that forces and influences that have hitherto devel- 
oped individuality and independence among the family-farm units will 
in the future result in the stimulation of dependence and impersonal re- 
lationships. The society of the South will thus lose a potent force that 
has furnished a stable and conservative influence in the past. The strong 
familism of the South has been one of its most definite integrating in- 
fluences. But, if mechanization should come to agriculture as it has to 

8 See E. G. McGibben and R. A. Griffin, Changes in Power and Equipment—Tractors, 
Trucks, and Automobiles, National Research Project, WPA Report A-9 (Philadelphia, 
December, 1938), pp. 62-71. 


*L. C. Gray, “Agricultural Machinery,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York, 1937), I, 553. 
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industry, and the corporate form of organization should prevail, this 
positive force of familism might be lost. The increased efficiency in pro- 
duction might not compensate for this loss. 

The breaking down of the close relationship between the worker and 
the individual employer, and consequently of the close personal ties, 
would likewise be a great loss to the integration of rural life in the 
South. 
Undoubtedly the fairly complete mechanization of agriculture in the 
South would result in a change from the annual basis of renting and 
sharecropping to the monthly or daily wage basis. The wage system 
would be substituted for the tenancy system. This would be only a part 
of the disruption of the family-farm institution. 

There would also come an increased specialization by type of opera- 
tions and specialties in production. The self-sufficient type of farming 
would be reduced with the resultant increase of crop specialties. 

Proposition IV: The mechanization of agriculture will naturally be 
associated with large-scale farming, which may be considered to have 
certain economic and social characteristics. 

Some of the more or less obvious advantages of large-scale farming 
are as follows: (1) Buying and selling may be carried on in larger 
quantities. (2) Superior managerial ability may be employed. (3) The 
more efficient use of labor and equipment, especially the largest types of 
machines, would produce certain economies in production. (4) Over- 
head expenses, on a per unit cost basis, might be considerably reduced.° 

As contrasted with the economic advantages just listed, there are cer- 
tain other effects of increased mechanization that should be examined. 
These pertain to the psychological and sociological side of farm life. 
Some of these are: (1) Through the institution of a new basis of selec- 
tion in the farm population, there is the possibility of its being remade 
to some extent. Unquestionably the mechanically inclined would be se- 
lected for the farming occupation to a greater extent than previously. 
Those who like to work with machines would be inclined to stay on the 
farm and those who do not would be inclined to leave. (2) Mechanized 
agriculture will demand more positive interest in the business. Costly 
machinery will demand more capital, which investment may make it more 
difficult for farmers to leave agriculture and enter other pursuits. (3) 
The relative social rating of farm and nonfarm people may be changed. 
There will undoubtedly be a larger infiltration of urban ideologies and 


5 Roy H. Holmes, Rural Sociology (New York, 1932), pp. 110-11. 
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folkways into agriculture. The day may, in fact, come when the term 
“gentleman farmer” will reappear. (4) It is probable that the number 
of chores to be done about the farmstead will be reduced. This may re- 
sult in more leisure time, which might result in a shortening of hours in 
agriculture. This might make possible the operation of multiple shifts 
of labor on the mechanized farm.*® 

Proposition V: The mechanization of agriculture in the South will 
have certain specific effects on the farm population. Some of these may 
be mentioned as follows: 

On density: There is a possibility of a change from open-country 
homesteads to the village-centered type of community, with a conse- 
quential concentration of population in these villages. This would affect 
markedly the types of service available to farm people. It should be 
kept in mind that the electrification of farming areas might serve as a 
hindrance to the concentration in villages, owing to the fact that cer- 
tain modern services would be available to the people in their scattered 
domiciles. 

On sex: The composition of the farm population might be changed 
by mechanization so as to affect the sex distribution. Intensive mechani- 
zation would open up more specialized jobs suitable to females, espe- 
cially in the semi-processing phases of commercial agriculture, such as 
packing, grading, standardizing, etc. As it now stands, more females 
leave the farms of the South than males, but with jobs suitable to fe- 
males in agriculture the balance between the sexes might be restored. 

On age: Mechanization would unquestionably affect the age composi- 
tion of the Southern farm population. Whereas at present the farm 
population contains a higher proportion of the young and the aged, 
under mechanized farming there would be a greater demand for the 
middle-age groups, say from twenty to fifty, and this balance would be 
restored. 

On mobility: It is probable that the mechanization of agriculture 
would speed up the interchange between farming and nonfarming occu- 
pations, thus increasing the rate of interoccupational mobility. To the 
extent that industrial patterns came to be applied to farming there would 
be less difference between agricultural and nonagricultural occupations. 
The skills and techniques would have more in common, as there would 
not be so much difference between working with a tractor and many of 
the mechanical pursuits of industry. There would also result more sea- 


* Ibid, pp. 93-94. 
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sonal and part-time jobs in agriculture which would require a greater 
fluidity of the farm population. This freer exchange between agricul- 
ture and nonagricultural pursuits would result in a revamping of the 
individual and social attitudes of the farming people, mostly by the 
spread of urban attitudes among the farm people. 

On race relations: In the South the Negro has not been admitted 
freely to diverse occupational pursuits. The mechanization of agricul- 
ture would intensify the competition for mechanical and other jobs that 
heretofore have not been so accessible to the Negro as to the white man. 
If mechanization should increase the differentiation in skills and tech- 
niques, which seems plausible, the more skillful would be competing 
for the more technical positions, and a whole set of new competitive 
features would be ushered in. This competitive régime would be ex- 
tended down the scale from the more skillful to the less skillful posi- 
tions. The handling of the tractor might become, for instance, the key 
job in farming, the competition for which would be keen. Greater wage 
differentials would consequently result from the increased specialization. 
Such changes would increase the general competitive forces and tensions 
between the races. 

Proposition VI: The mechanization of Southern agriculture would 
result in either (1) a lowering of material living standards of large 
numbers of the farm population; or (2) the migration of large num- 
bers of surplus and displaced laborers to other areas. 

As to the first phase of this proposition, it seems obvious that, if 
mechanization does come on a broad scale, large numbers of farm 
workers in the South would be displaced. The cheap price of farm 
labor in the South has retarded mechanizz'ion in the past. It is not 
economical to substitute machines for labor until labor becomes dear, 
and this fact will without doubt be an active factor in retarding rapid 
mechanization of farms in the South for some time to come. The high 
rate of natural increase of the Southern farm population continues to 
furnish a large supply of labor for the farms of the region. If mechani- 
zation should result in displacing this labor, the workers would either 
be without financial assistance, or else would have to turn to the state 
and federal governments for relief. This would be equivalent to the 
maintenance of low material living standards in the area. 

As to the second phase of the above proposition, there seems to be 
little chance that large numbers of Southern laborers can look to other 
areas for jobs. In most of the sections into which the surplus of South- 
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ern labor has gone in the past, there is local unemployment which means 
that there is little demand for labor from outside these localities. 

In the earlier stages of this country’s growth it seems that the inven- 
tion of machines did not to any appreciable extent result in the displace- 
ment of labor. But at the present time, with the maturation of the 
nation’s growth, with the fairly high degree of exploitation of natural 
resources, it seems to the writer that a saturation point has been reached. 
With the further application of machines, especially to agriculture, 
there will inevitably result a certain amount of permanent displacement 
of farm labor. As long as the population was increasing rapidly, as long 
as free lands were available in the West, and as long as labor remained 
unorganized, mechanization seemed to absorb, rather than to displace 
labor. What often happened under these circumstances was that the 
price of wages was driven downward by the invention of machines. 
Now, with labor organized, with the national population reaching a 
stationary level, with the “making of machines to make machines,” and 
with curtailment of production as an assumed policy in agriculture and 
industry, it seems that further mechanization will result, without ques- 
tion, in the net displacement of agricultural labor. The problem of 
what to do with its surplus of labor is one of the great challenges that 
the South will have to face with the further development of mechanical 
appliances in agricultrue. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the foregoing analysis it has been assumed by hypothesis that the 
mechanization of agriculture in the South will continue to increase but 
that the increase will be slow and gradual and will extend over a com- 
paratively long period of time. A set of propositions was introduced 
with comments on each. The attempt has been to show that the South 
is faced by the probable expansion of mechanization in its agriculture, 
that the effects would cut across the whole fabric of Southern culture and 
would result in numerous changes in the characteristics of the farm pop- 
ulation. 

It was pointed out that there is much resistance and inertia to be over- 
come in any process of social change, whether induced by mechanical 
appliances or by the forces of growth and expansion along any front. 
The South has held rather firmly to the policy of remaining agricultural, 
except in certain areas where cotton mills have developed to a marked 
extent. The probable extension of mechanical and technological proc- 
esses to agriculture in the South will have many and varied ramifica- 
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tions, and it is worth while to the civilization of the South and to the 
people who live in the region to take stock of the most probable effects 
of mechanization on the farm population and on the culture of the area. 
Any analysis of probable effects as they may occur at some future date 
must of necessity be cast in a theoretical frame of reference. The ven- 
ture is a speculative one, but there are certain analogies in the field of 
urban industry that may be useful in projecting possible trends in agri- 
culture. These have been applied in the present paper, but the essential 
chain of arguments has been based upon deductive reasoning in terms 
of the problematical approach. 

It may be said that one’s guess is as good as another's. This would 
be true, assuming that the guesses were rooted in substantially similar 
studies and were based on comparable knowledge of the subject matter 
involved and of a similar insight into the general knowledge of the area. 
The scientific study of sociology is relatively new, but when applied to 
the analysis of a concrete problem, the objective treatment of the facts 
should shed some light upon the projected screen, which is the uncertain 
future lying just ahead. 

With the prevailing rates of natural increase of the farm population 
of the South, it would appear that, barring migration out of or into the 
area, the farm population would increase by about 100 per cent in thirty 
or forty years. At the same time, the outlook for the nation as a whole 
at that time would indicate a practically stationary population. If mech- 
anization should result in the net displacement of labor, as it has been 
claimed in this paper, then the South will be confronted by the problem 
of caring for this labor surplus. The states of the South are not finan- 
cially able to assume this burden, and the federal government will ob- 
viously have to share heavily in the expense involved. There does not 
seem to be any clear prospect of areas outside the South absorbing this 
surplus because of prevailing unemployment in those areas. An inter- 
national crisis might change the nature of the problem, or a wave of 
prosperity within the nation might furnish a demand for the surplus 
labor. Without some such intervention of unforseen developments, the 
prospective picture may be assumed to be somewhat as stated above. 

Even if it is admitted that the mechanization of Southern agriculture 
would not result in the net displacement of labor, and that the expan- 
sion would merely result in shifting the demand for labor, or that in the 
long run the labor would be reabsorbed in other lines, there would still 
be the great problem of caring for temporarily displaced labor growing 
out of mechanization. For an individual laborer there is little consola- 
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tion in the thought that, even though he be displaced, some job some- 
where else will absorb some other laborer in his place. The maladjust- 
ments resulting from shifting fall definitely upon the shoulders of some 
individuals or groups of individuals. From the long-time standpoint, and 
from the view of society as a whole, this might work out all right theo- 
retically. But the prospect of the imminent wave of unemployment that 
will result from the mechanization of Southern agriculture is sufficiently 
menacing to cause the leaders of the South and the nation to consider 
the implications and develop whatever social devices can be worked out 
to neutralize and ameliorate the effects of the extension of mechanical 
devices to agriculture. 

The agriculture of the entire nation must be kept on a productive 
basis in the interest of primary security and of national defense. But 
at the same time social efficiency must keep apace with mechanical and 
technical efficiency. The South needs social inventors as well as me- 
chanical inventors. But the social inventors must be aware of the 
concrete realities and practical aspects of society, as they must also under- 
stand the tenets and doctrines of a conservative and safe political struc- 
ture. It is better that the citizens realize that sudden and dramatic 
change is fraught with danger, and that a sound and enduring civiliza- 
tion is based upon continuous adaptation to a continuously changing 
world. The society which refuses to work out adjustments to a chang- 
ing order will become the victim of its own inertia. The society that 
chases after cure-alls and get-rich-quick schemes is likewise doomed. 
The South faces some real problems; this is obvious. But it also has 
resources, human and physical, that furnish great opportunities for its 
people. Perhaps a little more industry mixed in with the mechanization 
of agriculture would aid the South in working out some of its most com- 
plicated problems. 

DiscussiON* 


Sociologists in convention assembled may be indeed, as one writer has recently 
pointed out, the windiest of American scholars, but no one in justice can accuse 
them of being overly optimistic. I do not mean to suggest even by the slightest 
implication that the first of these characteristics, windiness, applies to Mr. Wil- 
liams’ objectived, balance, and clearly reasoned discussion of the impact of mech- 
anization of agriculture on the farm population of the South. I think that you 
will agree that little criticism can be leveled at his paper in point of clarity and 
candidness of statement, nor, for that matter, in point of the soundness of his 
conclusions. 

7 The two following discussions were given at the meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Atlanta, March, 1939. 
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I think you will agree also that Mr. Williams is notably free of any tend- 
ency toward over-optimism. He thinks the imminent prospects gloomy and men- 
acing; that the burden inescapably will fall upon the shoulders of individuals 
or groups of individuals. Indeed, in the grimness of his despair, the possi- 
bility of an ‘‘international crisis,” by which I assume he means another world 
war, looms almost hopefully as a way out of the dilemma—a dilemma which 
has been described by one writer as our “being in a position where we cannot 
continue farm mechanization without great social cost nor can we stop it with- 
out great social cost.” 

Nor is Mr. Williams alone in his dark foreboding. Another writer discussing 
the same subject finds his only consolation in the fact that our “descent into 
social disintegration” is, he thanks God! in the nature of a downward spiral 
rather than a sheer downward plunge. 

Regardless of how slim may be our consolation in the comparative slowness 
of our descent, the fact remains, as Mr. Williams has clearly demonstrated, 
that there is every basis for the gravest apprehension, and that deep pessimism 
in the main is warranted. However, there are three considerations that for me, 
at any rate, tend to lighten the prevailing mood and to offer perhaps some 
glimmer of hope, however faint. 

In view of time limitations, two of these considerations only can be put for- 
ward as questions. 

The first consideration is this: Does not the displacement of Southern farm 
labor hinge in the long run upon our ability to consume farm products? and 
does anyone know with any certitude just how much farm products, both food 
and clothing, we might consume if we had a more equitable distribution of 
income which would raise appreciably the level of living of the present low 
income groups? Given such increased consumption, what farm population could 
the South support, even with extensive mechanization ? 

Second, according to the National Survey of Potential Products Capacity, 
our national consumption of fruits, vegetables, and meats has been far too low. 
Is it unreasonable to forecast that our southern farm economy in the future may 
be turned in the direction of producing these deficiencies, thus absorbing many 
who would otherwise be displaced from the land through increased mechaniza- 
tion? Of course, it is purely speculative to assume that such changes as these 
questions reflect will occur. On the other hand, it is also purely speculative to 
assume that they will not occur and that present trends will continue without 
modification. 

The third consideration revolves upon the question of how far the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture will disrupt the family-farm institution. It is unquestion- 
ably true, as Mr. Williams has pointed out, that at the present time the trend 
resulting from farm mechanization is toward the manager-labor type of farm, 
characterized by wage-hire, and accompanied by specialization. The questions 
arise: How long will this trend endure? Is it an inevitable result of farm mech- 
anization? Can we not forestall much displacement of our farm population 
through the extension of the small family-owned farm, operated in part on the 
basis of production for family consumption? 
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Certain considerations may lead us to believe that the family-farm institution 
is more deeply rooted in our capitalistic economy than we may have thought. 
The farmer, through mechanization and specialization, increases his dependence 
upon outside factors over which he has little control, such as domestic and for- 
eign markets, general economic conditions, and labor costs which may possibly 
increase as a result of the future organization of the farm wage-worker. The 
care of the aged, the dependent, and the unemployed, managed under the family- 
farm system without great additional cost to the individual farmer, will consti- 
tute an increasing financial and tax burden to the farmer as a rural industrialist. 
In short, although mechanization may increase the individual farmer’s income 
temporarily, in the long run he may stand to lose more than he gains, not only 
in tangible economic values but also in the intangible human values of con- 
tentment, independence, and security. 

Admitting that many fundamental differences exist, can we say nonetheless 
that the experiences of European countries are without significance for us? In 
some of those countries, industrialized as early or earlier than ourselves, and in 
some instances now more completely industrialized than we are, the emphasis 
is falling increasingly upon the small family-owned and family-operated type of 
farm. The development of the small family-owned farm in Denmark is a 
familiar story. And now Hitler, through the creation of the Bauern or peasant- 
proprietor class, has fastened the family-farm system through rigid law upon 
rural Germany. The peasant-proprietor cannot sell his land, nor subdivide it; 
he must will it outright and intact to his successor. And this successor is com- 
pelled by law to support the dependent members of the family, including those 
sons which did not inherit the land. Nor can the dissatisfied migrate elsewhere 
without the written authority of the national government. 

I do not advocate that we follow this strong-arm manner in dealing with our 
own problem, but I do suggest that the farmer in this country may in time 
come to realize the human and the economic values of the family-farm institu- 
tion and that he may mold mechanization to its pattern, through communal and 
co-operative usage of machinery, rather than be molded by machinery to the 
prevailing patterns of urban industry. 


University of Tennessee H. P. CROWE 


DISCUSSION 


I shall comment briefly on four aspects of Mr. Williams’ paper: 

1. The appropriateness of the inquiry: There may be some doubt as to 
whether we have reached the age of rationalism implied in the sentence, ‘“Today 
social and economic adjustments are being worked out according to informed 
and appraised procedures.” There is, however, agreement that “informed and 
appraised procedures” should be developed and supplied to society by social 
scientists. Mr. Williams’ introduction is reminiscent of Mr. Giddings’ insist- 
ence on the need for asking ‘““What next?” “What else will happen or is likely 
to happen ?”—which questions are just as appropriate in advance of changes we 
see evolving without direct, purposive initiation as well as in advance of those 
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contemplated by legislation. Certainly, the subject of the paper is of tremendous 
importance for the South and should engage the efforts of our best scientists 
to work out the “informed and appraised procedures’ and the efforts of our 
social action people to implement them. 

2. The method of investigation: Mr. Williams describes this adequately near 
the end of his paper where he says that the analysis of probable, future effects 
must be cast in a theoretical frame of reference, that the venture is speculative, 
and that the essential chain of arguments has been based upon deductive reason- 
ing in terms of the problematic approach. This frankly admitted arm-chair 
method is most valuably employed by students with Mr. Williams’ knowledge 
and long extended experience with the concrete aspects of the field. Theoretical 
deduction, overshadowed at present perhaps by the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge empirically from observation and analysis of factual data, retains its 
usefulness in the hands of a practical research man acquainted with all the facts 
assembled, particularly in dealing with an analysis of the future. Logic has just 
as valid a claim to divulging future secrets from the past and present as has sta- 
tistics, which attempts this by projecting trends on the assumption of laws of 
growth or change. In fact, recent failures of extrapolators have made most of 
them quite ready to surrender the field of phophecy. Mr. Williams is to be 
commended for his courageous venture into such dangerous territory. 

3. The content: There may be various points where one could pose oppo- 
site views, but on the whole the propositions seem to follow validly from the 
hypothesis and are so lucidly stated as to need no comments. The only point I 
call attention to is the omission of a consideration of the effects on the birth 
rate as one of the specific characteristics of the farm population. Most of the 
effects listed have been in the past associated with a fall in the birth rate and it 
would be interesting to know what Mr. Williams foresees here. It seems espe- 
cially important since a decline in the absolute rate and a decrease in the rural- 
urban differential would in a following generation have a bearing on the excess 
labor supply. This appears to be one possible self-resolving element of the prob- 
lem presented, given a long enough period of time. 

4. Implications of the conclusions: If the hypothesis, the propositions, and 
the interpretations are granted, the crying fact exposed is the need for and lack 
of social invention adequate to ameliorate the prospective situation. The only 
constructive suggestion put forth by Mr. Williams is the possible advisability 
of an admixture of industry—unless the mention of government relief as an 
alternative to a more desirable solution be so deemed. The next step after 
boldly deducing the consequences of mechanization must be equally bold pro- 
posals as to what social and economic adjustments would alleviate them, and 
how they may best be brought about. And this brings us to the always waiting 
end result of many research studies on population, agriculture, industry, or 
consumption in our times—unemployment and its so far successful defiance 
of solution within our present economic system. 


University of North Carolina MARGARET JARMAN HaAGOoD 














The Social Contacts of a Bulgarian Village 


Irwin T. Sanders* 


ABSTRACT 

Various explanations have been offered for the conservatism of the Bulgarian villagers 
who live in close proximity to and under the apparent influence of Sofia, the country’s 
chief city. A study of the contacts which these villagers have with the “outside world” 
shows that even when they visit Sofia they still move in a peasant world and fail to break 
through the psychological barrier separating them from the urban dweller. 

The “outside world” in visiting the village usually comes in holiday mood, either as 
returned relatives for a week end, as hikers climbing the mountain in extreme sport styles, 
or as summer guests enjoying the fine climate. Such visitors take little pains to interpret 
city ways to the solemn peasant. A few salesmen, officials, artisans, and entertainers make 
their appearance during the year but leave little impact upon the social structure of the 
village. 

It seems an anomaly that the peasants who live in the Sofia region 
are among the most conservative in Bulgaria. One often hears the state- 
ment from Bulgarian and foreigner alike: “Surely the fact that a peasant 
lives near Sofia, a city of almost 300,000 inhabitants, should have some 
pronounced) effect upon his attitudes and lower his resistance to social 
change.” But there is universal agreement that these peasants are back- 
ward, though there is divergence of opinion as to the reason why. An 
early writer’ advanced the theory that the Shop7* stock had been weak- 
ened because of the frequent “calls to arms” answered by the peasants. 
Living as they do on the edge of the important Sofia plain these peas- 
ants have been drafted for military service much more frequently than 
their fellows in the distant mountain recesses. In the little village of 
Dragalevtsy, four and a half miles from the outskirts of Sofia, more than 
forty fruit trees grow near the War Memorial, a tree for each son fallen 
on the field of battle since 1885, the date of the Bulgarian-Serbian War. 

Another explanation for the Shopi conservatism is the fact that close 
proximity to the city makes it easy for the most intelligent and the most 

* Associate Professor of Sociology, Alabama College; formerly Dean, The American 
College, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

1 Irechek, Konstantin, who traveled extensively in Bulgaria in the latter part of last 


century. 
2 Shopi—the term used of the peasants in the Sofia region. Formerly it was derogatory 
in content. 
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ambitious villagers to break with the village and establish themselves in 
Sofia. One of Dragalevtsy’s most brilliant young men now resides in 
Sofia and visits the village only occasionally. But during his early days 
in the village he was a dynamic spirit: serving as President of the School 
Board at the time of negotiations for and erection of the handsome new 
school building; as Chairman of the Committee on the Erection of a 
War Memorial, carrying the project through to successful conclusion 
where four previous committees had failed and the funds collected mys- 
teriously disappeared; as President of the Reading Room Association, a 
“cultural” organization which has become an uplifting force in villages 
throughout the land. But now that he has gone, no native has arisen to 
lead as he led. 

The Agronom for that district explains the conservatism in part by 
the poverty of the soil. Unproductive soil forms a poor basis for an en- 
lightened, up-to-date type of farmer. Coupled with poor soil is the 
dividing up of the farm among all the children upon the death of the 
family head, with the result that farms become smaller, strips of land 
more numerous and scattered, and the occupation of farming a less 
remunerative enterprise. 

Other theories take into account the descent of the Shopi from stock 
differing from that of Bulgarians in other parts of the country and their 
lack of educational facilities under Turkish rule (14th to 19th cen- 
turies). Then, too, we should remember that Sofia was nothing but a 
small provincial town—not much more than an overgrown village at 
the time of Bulgaria’s liberation in 1878. 

Part of my purpose in selecting one village for investigation was to 
determine as far as I could what contacts these villagers had with the 
outside world. I knew that I would probably arrive at no single all- 
embracing explanation of Shopi conservatism but I did feel that I could 
suggest to those interested in overcoming this conservatism the proper 
modes of attack. 

The analysis of Dragalevtsy’s* social contacts falls naturally into two 
divisions: (A) the peasants’ contacts outside the village, and (B) the 
peasants’ contacts with the “outside world’* within the village. 

8 Population, Dec. 31, 1934: 1,669 inhabitants. 


4 The peasants often speak of Sofia as “the outside world” and people from Sofia as 
“the people from the outside world,” thus showing that a pronounced psychological bar- 


rier exists. 
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THE PEASANT VISITS THE “OUTSIDE WORLD” 


1. To sell and buy; to work. Thirty-eight milkmen go from Draga- 
levtsy to Sofia every morning. Eight walk beside a donkey; thirty ride 
in the high two-wheeled horse-drawn carts. The majority of milkmen 
cover a milk route, knocking at the doors of the regular customers and 
waiting patiently for the maid to bring a container into which to pour a 
quart or so of milk from the large cans they carry. The rest, perhaps less 
energetic and content with a lower price, leave their milk at a milk-sta- 
tion just inside the city limits. They are paid weekly and do not have the 
bother of making collections from housewives; furthermore, they do not 
have to rustle out of bed so early in the morning. Some of the milkmen 
buy newspapers to read on the return trip, some like to go farther into 
the city for a glass of wine or brandy, but most hurry back home to aid 
in the work on the farm, especially if a busy season is on. 

Besides the milkmen there are sixteen workmen and ten students who 
make the daily trip and serve as a bond between the village and the out- 
side world. These two groups are usually less opinionated and better 
trained than the other villagers to whom they attempt to interpret the 
puzzling aspects of western culture manifested in Sofia. 

The following table, based on the trips of the family heads, reveals 
the frequency of trips to Sofia: 

TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF TRIPS TO SOFIA, MALE AND FEMALE FAMILY 
Heaps, DRAGALEVTsSY, 1934 CENsusS* 



































Number Per Cent 
Frequency 
Maile Female Male Female 
OR ee Eee EER Meena 37 1 13.9 0.4 
Weekly: 
RL Sink kane kde ak Mae eaeaes 7 1 2.6 0.4 
As Sa. itch gn eet iene ahah te ecient ead 9 2 3.4 0.7 
Ne agi Gaur atehadadbadis- ide anes awoeemon 17 4 6.4 1.5 
i kinrdcr wath na. wiinidadin eacenirade 113 99 42.5 37.5 
Monthly: 
i nchudeweedde a denneaekmnenmeeuae 8 9 3.0 3.4 
gh adc duWaranhizincaovedkeeuue ae 14 26 5.3 9.9 
Dest on dediren dasha aoe redemuaaman 35 58 13.2 22.0 
Yearly: 
Cs sed bh eahinseatvduenenceas eee 7 16 2.6 6.1 
PN Biss 2 ésshbdoen de keahGaeeesnens 1 3 0.4 1.1 
ihn hak dnie danane es dice hemes 3 2 1.1 0.7 
CR tirhidcedecertasekinn Gavan 0 4 0.0 1.5 
OE taiditen acetic ha end ee 15 39 5.6 14.8 
Pie cae eS ak a 266 264 100.0 100.0 








*Unreported: 3 male, 3 female. 
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The table® shows that thirty-three male heads go to Sofia oftener than 
once a week. The great exodus comes on Friday, the market day. The 
peasants’ childlike anticipation of market-day is best symbolized by the 
wagons which stand already loaded in front of the gates on Thursday 
evening. All that is necessary in the dim light on Friday morning is the 
yoking of the sleepy oxen, before the families start on their way to Sofia. 
I went with the villagers on these expeditions and saw their “ports of 
call,” each visited via back streets and not by any handsome boulevards. 


Cattle market: ‘The cattle market and the sheep market, located not 
far away, lie on the other side of Sofia from Dragalevtsy, back of the 
railroad station toward the municipal cemetery. It is there a peasant 
goes if he wishes to dispose of, or purchase, an animal. At this market 
a nice young bull costs $25-$30; a fresh buffalo cow, $50-$60; ordinary 
milch cows, $35-$45; horses, $12-$60; donkeys, $12-$18. In the sheep 
market a pair of sheep sell for $3.60. The cattle market is a colorful 
place. There is much excitement in the horse section where gypsies ride 
their not-so-fiery steeds up and down to show how sound they are. But 
the peasant does little visiting with others in the market; he is not the 
kind to strike up an acquaintance with just anyone. He does deal with 
the nimble-witted cattle-buyers whose crafty ways stand for city ways in 
the peasant’s undiscerning judgment. In other words, the peasant’s con- 
tact with “the outside world” in the cattle market helps build up a psy- 
chological barrier against the city since the peasant seldom leaves feel- 
ing that he has made a good bargain, unless he has concluded a trade 
with another peasant more rustic than himself. 

The mill: A second place the peasant is likely to visit is the mill, not 
far away from the general curb market. In spite of the fact that there 
are many mills in Sofia the people of Dragalevtsy have chosen this as 
their favorite one, with another ranking as second choice. If they are 
tired out after their trip to the mill, the villagers lie down on sacks of 
grain until their turns come; if not sleepy, the peasants form talkative 
groups near their unyoked animals in the mill courtyard. But here again 
we find peasant talking with peasant, much of the conversation con- 
demning the modern times, some government policy, or the sad effects 

5 At the time of the government census in December, 1934, I received permission to add 
to the regular census blanks a questionnaire of my own dealing chiefly with social contacts. 
Every family head was required to appear before one of the local clerks and answer all 


questions on the blanks, the writing being done by the clerk. Many of my statistics in this 
article are based on these questionnaires which, in the person of family heads, represented 


97 per cent of the population. 
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of the World War. A talk with a conservative peasant from another 
village merely heightens the conservatism in the Dragalevtsy peasant. 


Curb market: After finishing at the mill the peasant will perhaps go 
to the General Curb Market where his wife, squatted on the sidewalk, 
has been crying her wares for hours in the hope of selling a few bunches 
of vegetables or several “pairs” of eggs. She has seen many enticing 
objects in the vendors’ pushcarts, observed the styles® worn by city house- 
wives accompanied by peasant servant girls, the strut of the military, the 
bizarre appearance of a foreign tourist in knickers taking pictures of the 
scene. She must also have talked to other peasant women who like her- 
self return to a favorite spot week after week. But the question arises: 
Do all the men usually take their wives along? Is it usually a family 
affair, this trip to market? The answer is that between fifty and sixty 
per cent of the female heads go to Sofia on a typical market day; fifteen 
per cent never go at all. 


Flower bazaar and tavern: It is around the fourth destination on Fri- 
days that fondest memories cling because this is the spot near the Sofia 
flower bazaar where young people from surrounding villages go upon 
completing their morning duties in town. It is here that romance blos- 
soms and young men from one village are introduced to girls from an- 
other. While the younger people are amusing themselves here the older 
people, especially the men, gather at the tavern called Dulgata Mehana, 
the particular establishment to which Dragalevtsy peasants are loyal.’ 
They lunch and drink here, they rest here, and here they swap their 
stories. Nor is it without pride that they tell how Fiodor Chaliapin, the 
celebrated opera singer, in 1934 spent a very merry evening in this Dzl- 
gata Mehana, enjoying its drink and atmosphere. Seldom, however, 
does the peasant get to converse with the Sofia citizenry in this tavern. 
Here again he is in a peasant world; if he were not, he would feel de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. Should he decide to see a movie, in the after- 
noon he would go to a cheap theatre on a side street and guffaw with 
his fellow peasants.® 

® The chief tailor in Dragalevtsy says that styles in dress reach the peasants from other 
villages. The women, for instance, imitate what a peasant from another village wears but 
not what a city woman wears. 

7 Every village over a period of years has tended to select one tavern where peasants 
from that village spend their leisure time while in Sofia. 

8 Fifty-five per cent of the villagers (babies, children, and adults) have never seen a 


cinema. Out of 265 families reporting, a/] members of 73 families had seen a cinema; 
no members of 78 families had done so. 
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2. To serve his country. ‘The trudova system, or that of compulsory 
labor for the young men of Bulgaria, has received much attention in 
the West. It served a magnificent purpose, taking as it did young men 
from villages throughout the land, mixing them up in labor camps, and 
providing them with picks and shovels for the construction of highways, 
bridges, and other public works. But now the young Bulgarian citizen 
is given military training instead. This is not in keeping with the Treaty 
of Neuilly, which limited Bulgaria’s armed forces to 33,000, but what 
nation in Europe, the Bulgarians ask, has been abiding by the treaties? 
The trend from ¢rudova to military service is shown by the fact that in 
1935 not a single youth was called from Dragalevtsy to do trudova set- 
vice, but sixteen went to be trained as soldiers. 

The effect of life in a labor camp or a military barracks upon the 
young men is apparent upon their return to the village. They have gone 
out from a family system where each member works unquestioningly as 
a part of the whole; they return, in spite of military discipline, often 
very conscious of their own individuality, and have to pass through a 
process of reconditioning before the early customs, habits, and patterns 
of thought again close in about them. However, before the returning 
young men are reabsorbed by the community reverberations of struggle 
are felt throughout parts of the social structure. There are some who 
never again fall completely into line and who naturally turn to Sofia for 
employment and sympathy. But the significant fact is that most young 
people do submit to the process of resocialization and as they grow 
older adopt the conservatism of their elders. In other words, no attempt 
is made in the army experience to teach them new farming methods, 
bee-keeping, animal breeding, or anything else which they might apply 
in a useful way upon their return to the village. 

3. For the good of his soul. When asked ‘““Why do you go on pil- 
grimages to various Bulgarian monasteries?” the peasants often answer: 
“We go for the good of our souls.” No mention is made of the en- 
hanced social status that is theirs as a result of such a trip or the excite- 
ment of being sped on their way at the edge of the village by the priest 
and a flock of relatives or welcomed back far outside the village by the 
same relatives two or three days later. The most popular place to visit 
is Rila Monastery, the historic, magnificent establishment in the heart of 
the Rila Mountains to which thousands come at Easter time. The Dra- 
galevtsy peasants (only thirty-five from the village went in 1934) mix 
with the assembled multitudes at Rila, attend the services, buy sacred 
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objects, and snatch what sleep they can before starting on the return 
journey. If they are walking, the pilgrimage requires five or six days; 
if they go by automobile from Sofia, they spend one day en route each 
way. In olden days pilgrimages played a great part in creating social 
contacts between the villages and the outside world. Now we can safely 
conclude that as other means of making social contact increase the im- 
portance of making pilgrimages decreases. 

4. To visit socially. Once a year a Bulgarian village has an “At 
Home Day.” This event always falls on the name day of the saint, angel, 
or member of the Trinity for whom the local church is named and is 
commemorated by the preparation of immense quantities of stews for 
the few hundred guests from outside. Many of these guests are old resi- 
dents returning with their families for a visit. There is a special service 
at which bread and boiled corn is blessed, the priest in return receiving 
a portion of the food. At the meal afterwards, to which all guests are 
invited, pledges are made for the upkeep of the local church. Many 
guests would rather go to the homes of friends and relatives than par- 
take of the common meal; this makes more intimate visitation possible. 
These “At Homes” of neighboring villages are the chief attractions 
drawing the peasants from Dragalevtsy to other villages. The following 
table shows us how often Dragalevtsy family heads visit other villages 
(for the “At Home”’ as well as other purposes) : 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF TRIPS TO VILLAGES, MALE AND FEMALE FAMILY 
HEapDs, DRAGALEVTSY, 1934* 




















Number Per Cent 
Frequency 
Male Female Male Female 
Monthly: 
DP Aaktddiendtadecesscecwdedeaonean 2 0 0.8 0.0 
Das sed cadacidousseenveteenensen 0 2 0.0 0.8 
Ciikstvakccsatnekesaucseumeceeena 2 4 0.8 1.6 
Pio vbccsiebcesueceseevseeneeeessed 3 2 1.2 0.8 
WE cAsddco ies eeedeeeaeneseoees 8 9 3.1 3.5 
Bas nnceekdensaseeteanvaie sansa 68 52 26.4 20.3 
Yearly: 
DN cictcacccobenceeseaeweneeieeen 4 8 1.5 3.1 
linn tdbcadee cb easdeuknaeaswuney 2 3 0.8 1.2 
CU. dccdtwsdcbobeseettananbaabuees 14 8 5.4 3.1 
ito os nec eenicdeekesceesncadedee 21 17 8.1 6.7 
INGs Ch vakearicuetscewceeuwaneteonee 13 19 5.0 7.4 
REE epee ee Denar hae 8 8 3.1 3.1 
INN er tee tera aan cae «Le mae 113 124 43.8 48.4 
MS Knceensewkseaeescnesents 258 256 100.0 100.0 

















*Unreported: 11 males, 11 females. 
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Combining the data in this table with other information obtained we 
can make the following conclusions regarding the social visits of Dra- 
galevtsy people to other villages: 

Roughly speaking, about half of the family heads (men and women) do not 
go to other villages in the course of a year. For those who go, the greatest fre- 
quency of visitation is once a month. 

Men born in Dragalevtsy visit the other villages more than do their fellow- 
villagers not born in Dragalevtsy; however, women born in Dragalevtsy visit 
less than those born outside.® 

Children seldom go with their parents to other villages, though certain young 
men make numerous visits to parties during the year. 

There are other contacts which the peasant makes with the outside 
world away from the village, but these are not important enough for 
separate consideration. There is, for instance, “the iron grip of the law.” 
Since the mores of Dragalevtsy are still strictly observed, no criminals 
were led off to prison from the jail-less village during the three-year 
period in which I studied Dragalevtsy. Annually there are four or five 
lawsuits, involving about thirty people and taking on an average ten 
days’ time for each person. For those involved, the trial is a big, im- 
portant event but the effect upon the village is slight. What does have 
an effect is the quarrel which leads to the lawsuit, but that is an internal 
and not an external matter. 


THE ‘“OuTsIDE WORLD” VISITS THE VILLAGE 


1. The mountain and the monastery. The “white-collar” people of 
Sofia are enthusiastic hikers. On sunny days, both winter and summer, 
they start out on an extended hike, usually in the direction of Vitosha, a 
majestic mountain which towers seven thousand feet above the Sofia 
plain. If very active, they climb to Hizha Aleko, the mountain hotel 
below the summit, there to spend the night. Or if interested only in a 
Sunday afternoon stroll of ten miles, they visit God’s Consecrated Spot 
on Vitosha, a historic monastery from which they get a magnificent 
view of the Sofia plain, the city, and the Balkan peaks twenty miles to 
the north. 

Dragalevtsy, hugging as it does a shoulder of the mountain, is on the 
main road leading from Sofia to the monastery (twenty minutes’ walk 
above the village) and the mountain hotel far above the monastery. 

® Eighty-three per cent of the male family heads but only 55 per cent of the female 


heads were born in Dragalevtsy. The 45 per cent of non-native wives come from villages 
ranging in distance from two to ten miles. 
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Dragalevtsy’s taverns serve, therefore, as resting places for the weary, 
hungry, and thirsty trampers. Especially in Bai-Penko’s tavern is there 
mingling between the village “élite” (intelligentsia and richer peasants) 
and these Sofia visitors—‘‘people of the world.” The peasants laugh at 
the sight of the women dressed in winter in ski trousers or in shorts in 
summer. No one ever explains to the peasant that sport styles are ex- 
treme. 

One evening in Bai-Penko’s tavern I was with a group of peasants 
who chortled when they saw a fat betrousered woman attempt unsuc- 
cessfully to get her loaded knapsack off. Turning to one of them I asked 
what he thought of such women, “Oh, we know what they are like,” 
was the answer. When I pressed him further as to what he meant, he 
said: ‘“They are the worst kind.” Then I could not resist asking: “What 
would you do if your daughter came home dressed like that?’ and the 
retort flared back, ‘““Why, damn it, I’d kick her out of the house.” 

Estimates vary as to the number of twristi, as the Bulgarians call 
them, who pass through the village each year. Suffice it to say that on 
holidays and week ends there is a steady stream pouring through unless 
the weather is too forbidding. On August 28th, the Day of the Virgin, 
thousands flock to the monastery for the special services there as well 
as for the setting. Many of these hikers visit Dragalevtsy, whose square 
has been changed overnight into a lively market lined with temporary 
restaurants and a ramshackle merry-go-round. 

The chief influence that these visitors have upon the villagers is to 
make them think that life in the city is as gay and carefree as the sing- 
ing groups who stop to spend money in a generous manner. This is one 
reason that the peasants complain so bitterly of their dull, monotonous 
life and long to have their children counted among the white-collar 
class, 

Recently Dragalevtsy has become a mountain summer resort. Twelve 
families have little villas in or near the village, while as many more live 
in the monastery. These seasonal guests buy most of their produce from 
the villagers, and patronize Bai-Penko’s tavern daily. Some, especially 
the twelve families with summer houses, are counted as real citizens of 
Dragalevtsy, though the peasants do not try to assimilate them into their 
informal groups. These summer guests are in a position to do much in 
the way of village improvement if they cared to seize their opportunities. 

2. Family guests. Another important influence from outside comes 
in the form of guests entertained by the family during the course of a 
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year. The guests from Sofia, from other towns and from villages is 
shown in Table 3 below: 
TABLE 3 


GUESTS IN DRAGALEVTSY HOMES DURING THE YEAR 1934, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO DOMICILE (CENSUS OF 1934) 














Number of families entertaining 
guests Total number of guests* 
Number of guests 

From From From From From From 

cily town village cily town orllage 
Misdavenecetessunedesshesweed 96 249 62 0 0 0 
indaersnd0setsecsesanenned 125 8 135 786 36 824 
Pe ciedkeseesernnccene beens 34 0 58 555 0 888 
nesses tanesaeesonecuses 3 0 14 75 0 380 
is é6ndsbedendosniecdncecs 4 0 1 150 0 35 
I re rere are 5 0 0 250 0 0 
BE t:ctndenniawedacwnnens 1 0 1 100 0 65 
 cactedaameahe 172 8 209 1,916 36 2,192 























*Computed from actual figures and not from class midpoints. 


Out of the 268 families that reported, 96 families do not have any 
guests from Sofia during the year. The guests visiting the 172 remain- 
ing families total 1,916 people. In other words, if all the people who 
come from Sofia to visit stayed in the village and did not return home, 
the village would little more than double its present population, ignor- 
ing the possible natural increase. Of course, the total of 1,916 does not 
necessarily include that many people, but certainly over 1,000. These 
visitors are relatives or friends, generally of peasant origin, who have 
gone to the big city and succeeded. As one stands in the main village 
square and sees these visitors arrive, averaging 36 each Sunday, one 
marvels at the grotesque bundles with which their arms are loaded. A 
christening, a wedding, and, to a less extent, a funeral, call them back to 
the village. Conveniently for them, christenings and weddings take place 
on Sundays; funerals, unfortunately for them, cannot wait for Sunday 
but occur a day or two after the death. 

There are no towns within forty or fifty miles of Sofia and therefore 
very few guests from other towns visit the village. Only 8 families re- 
port such guests, the total number of the visitors reaching 36. 

Out of 271 families reporting, only 62 do not have guests from other 
villages during the year. This means that 209 families do. The total 
number of outside villagers is 2,192, many of them coming to Draga- 
levtsy’s “At Home Day” on the Day of the Holy Trinity. 

Only a few of these guests originally came from Dragalevtsy but it 
is of interest to notice how many leave the village permanently in the 
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course of a single year, why, and where they go. These facts are shown 


in Table 4. 
TABLE 4 


MEMBERS OF FARM HOUSEHOLDS WHO PERMANENTLY LEFT DRAGALEVTSY 
DuRING 1934, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO REASON FOR LEAVING AND 
DESTINATION, (CENSUS DATA) 














Destination: 
Left to become: Total 
Sofia Town Village 
RRs 6 40cdcbecdesbcecuusGuseuese 3 1 0 4 
NS 0s cade aeeneinteaniecas 4 0 0 4 
Coffee house proprietcr.............. 1 0 0 1 
Sh at kas adic e ke ceden nee 1 0 0 1 
NN bia air a cies a reac ich a 0 1 0 1 
DMs a dvandideneeewkeneeeecuewns 0 0 2 2 
Oe Ey ee Oe enn 1 0 4 5 
Ps dischiuewe nese e.euneeanr 0 0 1 1 
ES tei cctveseaeeeiiek gece, 1 1 0 2 
ik sdsanstakaadeed 11 3 7 21* 

















*These 21 persons came from 19 of the 279 families covered by the census questionnaire. 


3. Village guests. During the course of a winter several vecherinki, 
or community parties, are staged in the schoolhouse by some organiza- 
tion for the purpose of raising funds. These are usually followed by a 
dance at which the thirty-five guests from Sofia (that being the aver- 
age) mix little with the peasant folk. These guests are entertainers or 
friends of the intelligentsia. 

Three or four lectures, dealing with topics related to the elevation of 
village life, are given each year by men from outside. Each government 
inspector from the various departments is required to visit the village 
once a year and some in the course of this visit take occasion to give an 
educative address to the people. I do not feel, however, that the peas- 
ants take a very vital interest in these talks unless they get into the realm 
of politics, always a fascinating subject. 

From the 15th of May until August 1st soldiers in training are en- 
camped in and about Dragalevtsy, but it is only occasionally that they 
mingle with the young people of the village. Every year, however, three 
or four village girls become engaged to soldiers and subsequently upon 
marriage move elsewhere. 

The outside world is also represented by a few salesmen and specula- 
tors in land and cattle, these numbering about fifteen a week. They 
transact their business with the interested party, perhaps break bread 
with him, and then go on their way. 

4. Telephone, radio, letters, printed matter. There are two radios in 
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the village, one belonging to the priest and the other standing in the 
window of the mayor's office to blare forth its music and messages to 
passersby in the main square. The first program I heard from the pub- 
lic radio was the aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from the opera 
Samson and Delila as played by an orchestra in Amsterdam, although 
music like this is soon turned off in preference to the folk-music period- 
ically broadcast from the Sofia station. 

There is one telephone in the village in the office adjacent to the 
mayor's. There is great pomp about the use of this instrument since one 
pays two cents and receives a receipt of payment from the telephone 
operator. Making a telephone call is a serious affair, so serious, in fact, 
that few peasants ever do so. 

The post arrives around one o'clock each week-day afternoon but 
there is little excitement attached to its coming for not more than ten 
personal letters, usually for the intelligentsia, arrive daily for the whole 
village. A peasant family receives no more than one or two letters a 
year. Twenty newspapers and twenty magazines come each day for the 
279 families. According to data furnished by 279 questionnaires, 21 
families bought or received newspapers’® to 257 who did not; and 7 
families received magazines to 271 who did not. In both cases, 1 family 
failed to report. 

CONCLUSION 


The concept “‘social contact” implies both the possibility of contact 
as well as psychic interaction." The quantitative measurements of this 
study deal chiefly with the possibilities which the peasants have or create 
for social interaction since these were sufficiently clear-cut for the village 
officials and peasants to measure. But when it came to the more intang- 
ible element of psychic interaction I had to rely on direct personal ob- 
servation. Therefore, the following conclusions are based in part on 
statistics and in part upon observation: 

1. Proximity to a “city-culture” and frequent trips to the city on the 
part of the villagers does not necessarily mean psychological contact 
with that ‘‘city-culture.” For the most part, the peasant moves in a peas- 


10 Of these, 13 families received a daily newspaper daily; 2 received a daily paper twice 
a week; 1, once a week; and 5 received a weekly paper regularly. 

11 At first I had in mind the formulation of a contact Index such as Kulp used in his 
Chinese study, Familism in South China. 1 soon found that the various contacts were of 
varying intensity, concerned different types of people and would, therefore, require separate 
weighting. My methods were not refined enough to make such weightings feasible. Further- 
more, aside from the methodological interest the value of such an index would be limited 
to the study of other Bulgarian villages in the same cultural setting. 
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ant world even while in the city. It is quite natural for him to attach 
himself to the familiar. 

2. Proximity to the city may in itself be a deterrent to the ready ac- 
ceptance of “‘city ways” on the part of the villager, since he constantly 
confronts fashions, habits, and viewpoints which clash decidedly with 
his own. This leads me to wonder whether or not “modernization,” 
granting that it is desirable, might not come more quickly through a 
small, provincial town which is more in keeping with rural thought and 
life than through direct contact with the city. The hikers who visit 
Dragalevtsy, although causing dissatisfaction, make the mature péas- 
ant more resistant to city influences; these visitors do seem to have an 
influence upon the young; but it would be hazardous to guess to what 
degree, because so often the seemingly liberal young people become con- 
servative when they have children of their own. 

3. Government leaders in their attempt to raise the peasants’ stand- 
ard of living visit the village systematically for lectures and some dem- 
onstrations. They seem to be overlooking the fact that thousands of 
peasants regularly visit the city where, if some Peasant Center could be 
established, methods of improved living could be interpreted in a favor- 
able light. Some such approach would lessen the peasant’s negativism 
toward the city, a negativism which has been built up as a defense or as 
a result of genuine disapproval. 

4. The statistics relative to the reading matter which comes into the 
village weekly shows how little is being done effectively to influence the 
peasant by letters, journals, and other publications although the literacy 
rate for males over fifteen years is 92. 

5. This study of one village can be merely suggestive and does not 
afford the basis for any sweeping conclusions, but it can serve as a pat- 
tern for those who wish to measure the social contacts of villages which 
are similar in many respects to Dragalevtsy. 

6. In considering the social contact which the peasants have with the 
city and its implication for social change we must not overlook the sheer 
enjoyment derived by the peasant from the very fact of contact itself, 
whether it be from the thrill of a new experience or the more intimate 
association with friends from other villages. Because recreation is not 
yet commercialized and impersonalized, face-to-face contact is the chief 
form of amusement. Of course, this need is usually met within the vil- 
lage, but a talk with someone from the outside world does possess a 
novelty not afforded by everyday association. 








Content of the Country Weekly 


Carl F. Reuss* 


ABSTRACT 

Analysis of the content of small-town weekly newspapers offers a basis for estimating 
the socializing efficiency of this rural agency. A sample of twelve issues each of twenty 
Virginia weeklies showed 49 per cent of total space devoted to advertising, 34 per cent 
to news, 11 per cent to magazine material, and 5 per cent to opinion. Thus, three fifths 
of the space represented the business side of the newspaper, two fifths the community 
phase. Interpretation of locally significant events frequently was neglected. Magazine 
materials were largely non-shop-set. News was of persons, the primary group environ- 
ment, and local institutions, including government, school, and church. Monthly and 
seasonal variations were found in type of newspaper content, emphasizing the value of 
the weekly newspaper as a source for sociological investigations into the nature and activi- 
ties of the rural community. 

As a social agency carrying tidings of unusual, timely events of great 
human interest, informing the public of the programs and services of 
local institutions, and interpreting the local significance of events on the 
broader horizon, the small town weekly newspaper holds an important 
place in the life of the rural community. An estimate of its probable 
efficiency in discharging its community functions can be gained from 
an analysis of the content of a sample of representative weeklies. 

Such a study has been made for twenty Virginia weekly newspapers 
out of a total of 111 in 1935, chosen as representative in respect to re- 
gion of the state, day of publication, number of columns per page, polit- 
ical sympathies, and population of the town of publication. Twelve is- 
sues of each paper were measured, one in each month of 1936. To avoid 
possible undue weekly fluctuations, issues of the same week were selected 
for each paper and the weeks were staggered. Thus, papers issued during 
the second week of January, the third week of February, the fourth 
week of March, the first of April, the second of May, and so on through 
December, were chosen for analysis. 

All materials appearing in each of these issues were classified into 
four basic divisions: (1) news, (2) opinion, (3) magazine material, 
and (4) advertising. Opinion included editorials, cartoons, and letters 
to the editor; magazine material included all non-shop-set items, fiction, 
comics, home and beauty hints, “filler” material, and the like; news 


* Assistant Rural Sociologist, The State College of Washington. 
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and advertising were easily enough distinguished except for certain 
“business office must” items found in the news columns similar to those 
calling attention to an advertisement elsewhere in the issue. These 
materials were kept in a separate news category. 

Within this broad fourfold division further classifications were made. 
Thus advertising was divided into legal, classified, and display, with 
display being subdivided into local, national, and “tie-in” ; opinion was 
divided into local opinion, reprinted editorials, and cartoons; magazine 
material was divided only into shop-set and non-shop-set material; and 
news was Classified into human interest, informational,’ and “label” 
news. 


COMMUNITY AGENCY VERSUS BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Practically one half, or 49 per cent, of the total space of these twenty 
weeklies was found to be devoted to advertising. One third, or 34 per 
cent, was given to news, 11 per cent to magazine materials, and 5 per 
cent to opinion.’ 

From these percentages the essentially dual character of the news- 
paper as a business enterprise and a community agency is seen. Adver- 
tising, representing the business phase, occupies the largest proportion 
of space; and news, the community phase, the second largest. Magazine 
material in one sense is used as a business venture to fill space cheaply 
when news and advertising are lacking, although in some cases it may 
be used in the belief that readers really desire it. Opinion represents 
again a discharge of the community functions of the newspaper. Com- 
bining these categories, it is seen that three fifths of the space was de- 
voted to the business phase of weekly newspaper operation, and two 
fifths to the community phase.* 

Individual papers varied rather widely from these averages, but in 
only one case was more than half of the total available space devoted to 
news, and as much as three fifths of the space given to its community 
functions. Six other papers devoted from 43 to 47 per cent of their 
space to the socializing phase of their services. 

1 The terms 4uman interest and informational news were suggested by Carrol D. Clark 
in his doctor’s thesis, News: A Sociological Study. Abstracts of Theses, University of Chi- 
cago, Humanistic Series IX, 1930-32. 

* Since all measurements were made to the nearest one half inch, and the “mast” 
Carrying the statement of ownership was not measured, these percentages do not total 100. 
Were they carried out to one place they would total 99.4. 


8 It must be recognized that advertising in a certain respect has great social value as a 
medium of communication. 
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TyPksS OF ADVERTISING 


Many weekly newspapers exist largely because of the county adver- 
tising, public notices, and other items which they are able to obtain 
whose publication is required by law. Seven per cent of the advertising 
space was devoted to legal advertising among the weekly papers in the 
sample, but in over a third of the cases, or seven papers, 10 per cent or 
more was taken up with legal advertising, and in one case 21 per cent 
of the advertising was legal. 

Five per cent of the advertising space was devoted to “Want Ads,” 
“For Sale,” “Help Wanted,” and similar classified advertisements, 
through which the individual or small firm may convey a message of 
wants or needs to the larger community at a rate lower than that 
charged for display space. 

The remainder of the advertising space, 88 per cent, was taken up by 
display advertisements. There are the commonly known “ads,” marked 
off from straight reading by borders of varying widths and styles, occu- 
pying large parts of the page, and many times an entire page. Local 
displays are those inserted by a merchant of the home community, ad- 
vertising his merchandise or merely his store. National displays are 
those advertising products on sale over a wide territory, and are pre- 
pared and inserted by the manufacturer without mentioning the name 
of any possible local dealer. ““Tie-in” displays are those advertising a 
national product, but giving also the name and address of the local 
dealer of the products, and may be paid for either by the manufacturer 
or the manufacturer jointly with the dealer. 

Each of these types of advertising has a definite socializing value. The 
advertisement of the local merchant telling of his bargains draws rural 
residents to the trade centers, where they come into contact with vil- 
lagers and their ways. The national advertisements in the local country 
weekly keep the residents informed on new products and techniques, 
and tend to create a standardization of values and demands in both 
rural and urban areas, while the “tie-in” ones stress the fact that the 
product may be obtained locally, putting the community on a par with 
other alert communities. 

Nearly two thirds, or 65 per cent, of the display advertising space 
was devoted to local advertising, 18 per cent to national, and 17 per 
cent to “tie-in.” Thus again the weekly newspaper was seen to be a 
community agency, deriving the greatest advertising space from local 
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merchants. Two papers, however, had only 26 and 27 per cent of dis- 
play advertising from local sources, with as much as 44 and 47 per cent 
from national advertisers. Six papers carried one fifth or more in “tie- 
in” advertisements. 


OPINION AND MAGAZINE MATERIALS 


One fourth of the opinion carried in the columns of the 240 issues 
analyzed was in the nature of editorials reprinted from other papers. 
While a certain amount of reprinted opinion is desirable in offering a 
better rounded point of view, the tendency in some papers is to rely 
entirely upon reprinted editorials and to omit entirely the function of 
interpretation of locally significant events. Eleven per cent was in the 
form of cartoons with a political viewpoint and 64 per cent in letters 
and editorials of a local nature. Many of the editorials, however, were 
of the sort furnished by an editorial writing syndicate and were localized 
only by filling the name of the town in the blank left for that purpose. 

Seventy-one per cent of the magazine material was non-shop-set and 
only 29 per cent shop-set. In other words, practically speaking, the only 
selectivity the local editor has in using such material is to take it or 
leave it in its entirety. To remove nonpertinent paragraphs is almost 
impossible. The amount of material of this nature which has socializing 
value to the local community is very small, and from this point of view 
is a waste of space. It must be recognized, however, that use of a con- 
siderable amount of non-shop-set material makes it possible for the pub- 
lisher to put out a larger paper, which may have great community 
value as a result. 


THREE CATEGORIES OF NEWS 


News was divided into three broad categories—human interest, in- 
formational, and “label.” In this last was included the typically syn- 
dicated “News Review of the Week,” or a similar column under a set 
“label” head. While the material appearing in these columns could 
have been included under one of the other two main categories, it was 
felt that it was sufficiently important as an indicator to count it sepa- 
rately. Human interest news, according to Clark, is ‘the news that 
thrills”; it is preponderately emotional, aiming at the heart rather than 
the head, located on the front page and in the general news section 
for everyone. It is episodic, appeals to the broadest qualities of human 
nature, and employs the language of the street and the judgments of 
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common sense. The informational type has characteristics diametrically 
opposite, being matter of fact, tending to be departmentalized, con- 
tinuous with the context carried forward from day to day, directed to 
special groups or classes with a common interest, and couched in a more 
or less technical vocabulary.‘ 

One third of the paper, it has been shown, was made up of news. 
Practically three fifths of the news, or 59 per cent, was of the human 
interest type, 32 per cent of the informational type, and 9 per cent of 
the “label” variety. Thus the news appeal of the country weekly is 
primarily to the broadest qualities of human nature to reach everyone, 
and only one third of it is devoted to news of organizations, institutions, 
and specialized groups. The 9 per cent devoted to “label” news repre- 
sents an attempt to give a kaleidoscopic view of the chief events of the 
week in the state, nation, and world. This is, no doubt, a valuable fea- 
ture in an area where daily newspapers circulate to only a small extent, 
and indeed, it may be a valuable feature in any case, since it lends a 
perspective to the news of the week usually lacking in the daily news 
reports. In this regard, the “label” news columns may be considered 
informational news. 


HUMAN INTEREST AND INFORMATIONAL NEWS 


Human interest and informational news were further classified, 
largely according to a scheme of analysis worked out by Clark in the 
source referred to. Personal items of the type, “The Jim Jones family 
visited the Martin Smiths Sunday,” together with news of births, mar- 
riages, deaths, and other personal items, regarded as so typical of the 
country weekly, were found to occupy 71 per cent of the human interest 
news space, and incidentally, one seventh of the entire newspaper space. 
News of the familiar, including the weather, local improvements, and 
home-town pride, occupied 9 per cent of the human interest space, as 
did news of elections, litigation, conflict of interest groups, included un- 
der conflict. Only 5 per cent of human interest space was devoted to 
sensational items on crimes, accidents, and the like; and 4 per cent, to 
spectacular items covering feats of daring, striking actions, or elaborate 
public ceremonies. Practically no space was given to romantic themes or 
to strange, unusual occurrences, and superstitions. 

News of governmental agents and agencies, local, state, and national, 


4See Carrol D. Clark, News: A Sociological Study, pp. 431-33, unpublished disserta- 
tion on file in University of Chicago library. 
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occupied one fourth of the informational news space. School news took 
up 20 per cent, and church news 13 per cent of the space of this type of 
news. Items on sports made up 8 per cent of the space; on the activities 
of professions and civic organizations, 7 per cent; on business conditions 
and activities, 6 per cent; movies and music, 5 per cent; and transpor- 
tation and communication agencies, 5 per cent. Four per cent of the 
space was devoted to health news, and 3 per cent each to reports on the 
activities of fraternal organizations and social and philanthropic agen- 
cies. 

In terms of actual space, items about persons took up by far the 
largest number of column inches—33,271, or 14.3 per cent of the total 
available space in the 240 issues; news of governmental activities was 
second, with 6,640 inches; and of schools, third, with 5,100 inches; re- 
ports covering the familiar category, totalled 4,284 inches; and the con- 
flict category, 4,065 inches; church news was sixth, with a total of 3,420 
inches. No other category exceeded 2,000 inches. 

Thus it is seen that news of persons and of the primary social insti- 
tution, the family, accounts for the largest portion of news found in the 
country weekly. News of other fundamental institutions, the govern- 
ment and education, occupy the next two positions. Items of the pri- 
marty group environment account for the fourth largest space, and of 
elections and disputes between interest groups, which in many cases 
assume a primary group aspect because of the intenseness of feeling, 
the fifth position. Church news, reporting the activities of another sec- 
ondary group institution, occupies the sixth position in news space. Al- 
together, these six categories account for over 71 per cent of the total 
news space. 

Since the newspaper is expected to print the community happenings 
in which people are most interested, these findings verify the fact that 
the rural community, as represented by its weekly newspaper, is intensely 
interested first in persons, the primary group and its environment, and 
then in the government, the school, and the church as the foremost 
local institutions. 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN TYPES OF CONTENT 


Seasons play their part in the scheme of rural life. Predominant activ- 
ities vary from season to season. The content of weekly newspapers 
reflects this fact by significant differences in the types of material pre- 
sented in the various months. Advertising, for example, was highest in 
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December when people were being urged to shop for Christmas, and 
lowest in February when trade was reduced by the effects of wintry 
weather. Display advertizing of national products was largest in March, 
when fertilizer firms were advertising their product, and next highest 
in November and October, when automobile manufacturers were an- 
nouncing their new models. Legal advertising reached its peak in 
March when many sheriff's sales were being made, and was high again 
in July. 

The percentage of total space given to opinion was highest in Feb- 
ruary, when advertising was smallest, and lowest in December, when 
advertising was largest. A similar tendency was seen in the other 
months, showing that when advertising is plentiful the opinion function 
of the newspaper tends to be neglected. There was also a fairly close 
inverse relationship between the amount of advertising and of magazine 
material. 

Types of news also show monthly fluctuations. This fact gives added 
evidence of the fact that the weekly newspaper reflects the activities of 
the rural community and that it may serve as a valuable source of socio- 
logical data. News of persons varied relatively little from month to 
month, additional evidence that the rural newspaper reflects the pri- 
mary group atmosphere of the rural community. 

News of a sensational nature, involving accidents, crimes, and the 
like, was highest in July and December, while news of dramatic or 
spectacular events, including public ceremonies and county fairs, was 
highest in June and October. Items falling under the conflict category, 
particularly political news, consumed large amounts of space during 
the same months, June and October, as political campaigns, first for the 
primary election and then for the general election, were reported. Ar- 
ticles on the familiar happenings in the local environment were most 
frequent in May, with February, March, and April also showing large 
proportions of this type of news. 

A classification of the types of informational news shows especially 
the peak seasons in the activities of institutions and agencies important 
in rural life. Government news, for example, was proportionately largest 
in January, February, and March, when the sessions of the state legisla- 
ture and the national Congress were attracting much attention, and was 
again high in May and June. News of business activity was largest in 
November and August, while reports on the activities of business and 
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professional organizations occupied large proportions of space in the 
immediately preceding months, July and October. 

School news reached its peak in May, and a secondary peak in Octo- 
ber, the former reflecting activities incident to the closing of the school 
year, the latter to the opening of a new one. The third most important 
month for school news was December, a time when many schools were 
presenting Christmas programs. Church news showed one peak, in 
April, the Easter season, but it was equally as large a proportion of the 
informational news space in the summer months of July, August, and 
September, when many churches and their related organizations were 
sponsoring picnics and the like. 

Appeals for funds for flood sufferers, for Red Cross and Christmas 
basket charities were instrumental in causing unduly large proportions 
of space to be devoted to news of charitable enterprises in March and 
April, and November and December, respectively. The election and in- 
stallation of officers caused the news of fraternal organizations to be 
highest in January. Sports news was most prominent during the months 
of June to September, when baseball received attention, and in Novem- 
ber and December, when basketball was a favorite sport. Comparatively 
few rural high schools in the communities from which the 20 papers 
were selected supported football, but began basketball in November. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis points out conclusively the fact that while the weekly 
newspaper serves the community as a medium for the communication of 
opinions, news of broad human interest, and informative news of insti- 
tutions and organizations, it is primarily a business enterprise. Only two 
fifths of its space is devoted to the performance of community functions. 
If the proportion of advertising is low, the proportion of legal adver- 
tising high, and the space given to magazine materials large, observation 
shows that the rural newspaper tends to be weak in the discharge of its 
functions as a social agency. Consequently, it is to the interest of the 
rural community desiring an efficient weekly newspaper of socializing 
value to see that it is published in a town where it can be given adequate 
advertising support. Too often, the rural newspaper, like many other 
rural institutions, has an inadequate base, both financially and in popu- 
lation, to justify its continued existence. When this is the case the com- 
munity might be better off if it ceased supporting by advertising, legal 
printing, and subscriptions an enterprise of marginal value. 
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As the proportion of space given to advertising increases, the pro- 
portion of space given to opinion materials and also to magazine mate- 
rials tends to decrease. Thus, if the paper is too richly supported, it also 
tends to neglect one of its functions. 

News in the country weekly is chiefly news about people and the 
home community, and secondly, of important local social institutions 
such as the government, the school and the church. The fact that sea- 
sonal peaks are found for types of news which are closely related to the 
peaks of activity for various institutions serves to emphasize the value 
of the weekly newspaper as a source for sociological investigations into 
the nature and activities of the rural community. 








The Concept of Plane of Living and the 
Construction of a Plane of 
Living Index 


Walter C. McKain, Jr.* 


ABSTRACT 


The assumptions implicit in a concept of plane of living and the construction of a 
plane of living index are seldom stated explicity, and are frequently internally inconsistent. 
If it is assumed that the items comprising a plane of living index measure a broad plane 
of living, of which they are but segments, they must be weighted according to their rep- 
resentativeness. Since regions and subregions are not always homogeneous with respect 
to physical and social factors that alter the typicalness of the index items, it lessens the 
accuracy of the index to assign equal weights to the items. The amount of intercorrelation 
existing between the items may be considered a measure of their representativeness. When 
the items are weighted in this manner, the resulting index more nearly approximates actual 
conditions in the area. This is demonstrated for the state of Vermont. 


The plane of living is generally considered to be an important cri- 
terion in the delineation of socioeconomic regions and subregions. Dur- 
ing the past year several bulletins have been written on the subject of 
cultural areas, and without exception they have employed plane of living 
indexes.’ Since an increasing amount of research is being done in this 
field, it is well to analyze the concept of plane of living, and examine 
the factors usually chosen to measure it. 

There are two questions that are basic to the formulation of a satis- 
factory plane of living index but which are frequently overlooked or 
answered inconsistently. In the first place, what does the index really 
represent? Second, upon what basis should the items in the index be 
selected and weighted? It will be the province of this paper to discuss 
the significance of these questions and to advance a tentative set of 


answers. 


* Leader, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Region 4, BAE, USDA. 

1C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas with 
Application to Ohio, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio AES and FSA MB 106 (Col- 
umbus, January, 1938); Carl C. Taylor, et al., Disadvantaged Classes in American Agri- 
culture, FSA and BAE co-operating (Washington, April, 1938) ; Cultural Regions Within 
the Rural-Farm Population, Rural Section of Division of Social Research, WPA (Washing- 


ton, July, 1938). 
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Regardless of the way in which the above questions are answered, 
certain assumptions must be made. Our knowledge of the elements in 
the plane of living and the complex relations existing between them is 
so limited that much of any selective process will be admittedly arbi- 
trary. Nevertheless these suppositions must be stated explicitly and 
uniformly since the value of the index is contingent upon them. 

Plane of living indexes designed for nationwide application have been, 
and to a large extent must necessarily be, confined to six items included 
in the 1930 United States Census: namely, the value of the farm dwell- 
ing, and the access to electricity, running water, telephone, automobile, 
and radio in the home. These items may be regarded in two respects: 
(1) they may be considered as constituting the whole plane of living 
and therefore representing only themselves; or (2) they may be treated 
simply as measures of a much broader plane of living of which they 
are but segments. 

Very few investigators would confess to a concept of the plane of 
living so narrow that it would include only the above-mentioned items. 
Although in most studies it is assumed that the items comprising the 
index measure more than themselves, rarely is this stated explicitly. By 
the time the authors have reached the second stage in the selective 
process, that of assigning weights to the items in the index, the assump- 
tion is frequently forgotten altogether. 

Yet it is precisely at this point that the hypothesis adopted in the first 
step achieves significance. If it is assumed that the plane of living in- 
cludes only the items listed in the index, weights will be attached to the 
items on the basis of their importance. For example, it may be con- 
tended that the ownership of an automobile is a more essential element 
in the plane of living than the possession of a radio. Under the above 
hypothesis automobiles would be weighted more heavily in the index 
than radios. But, if the concept of the plane of living is broader and 
the above-mentioned items are considered only as measures of it, weights 
will be assigned according to the representativeness of the items, irrre- 
spective of their individual importance. Thus, automobiles may still be 
considered more important than radios in the plane of living, but, if 
they are given additional weight, it will be only because they are more 
representative of the other elements in the plane of living than radios. 

In the studies previously referred to, equal weights were assigned to 
the items of the index. This implies either that, to the best knowledge 
of the authors, the items are equally important or that they are equally 
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representative. An assignment of weights on the basis of the impor- 
tance of the items is postulated on a concept of the plane of living that 
includes only the items of the index. Yet such a concept would prob- 
ably be considered too narrow by the same authors. Equal weights 
might have been assigned on the assumption that the items are equally 
representative, an hypothesis which would be seriously challenged by 
the thesis of this paper. 

If a separate and accurate measure of the plane of living existed, 
the items in the index would be weighted according to their correlation 
with this measure. Lacking a criterion of the plane of living external 
to its integrant parts, it is still possible to determine the typicalness of 
each item by internal means. The amount of intercorrelation existing 
between the items may be considered a measure of their representative- 
ness. 

Usually, if two or more items are highly correlated, only one is in- 
cluded in the index and weights are assigned on the basis of some exter- 
nal factor. Consequently it is advisable to examine the assumptions 
implicit in the suggested method and the reasoning behind them. A 
rather high correlation exists between the items when the states in the 
Northeastern Region are compared (see Table 1). States that are low 
with respect to one item rank low in the other items, while states that 
rank high in one item also rank high in the others. Likewise counties 
that have a relatively high proportion of farms equipped with one of the 
facilities included in the Census usually rank high in the proportion of 
farms containing other items in the plane of living index. However, if 
in any particular area a negative or a very low positive correlation exists 
between one of the items and the others, it is reasonable to attribute this 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION EXISTING BETWEEN PLANE OF LIVING INDEX ITEMS FOR THE 
STATES IN THE NORTHEASTERN REGION* 
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*The Northeastern Region comprised the six New England states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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to physical or social factors operating in the area which destroy the rep- 
resentativeness of that item. If such correlations exist between the index 
items, it may be expected that similar correlations will obtain between 
the segments of the plane of living represented by but not included 
among the items of the index. This assumption may not be entirely 
valid and the degree to which it is in error will be reflected in the plane 
of living. 

The representativeness of the items will vary from one region or area 
to another, although the concept of the plane of living everywhere re- 
mains the same. This variance is due to the fact that the regions and 
subregions are not homogeneous with respect to physical and social fac- 
tors that alter the representativeness of the items in the index. 

Items that are greatly influenced by the physical setting of the area 
tend to be less representative than items that are independent of their 
physical surroundings. For example, running water in the home is 
greatly influenced by the topography of the area. The possession of 
running water may be less expensive in hilly areas where farmers use 
gtavity flow from springs than in areas where the water must be piped 
for long distances or pumped from wells. In localities where the ex- 
penses are relatively high, families that can afford running water will 
generally be able to have other conveniences that make up a high plane 
of living, while families that cannot afford running water will probably 
lack other items in the plane of living. But, where it is relatively inex- 
pensive to secure running water, its possession will be less representa- 
tive of other items in the plane of living. Consequently, if running 
water is expected to represent anything more than the conveniences aris- 
ing directly from its possession, its value as an index may vary from 
area to area. 

Social or institutional factors in an area may affect the representative- 
ness of certain items in the plane of living index.’ There are several 
ways in which this influence is manifested. Sometimes it is in combina- 
tion with the physical surroundings. The presence of water power in a 
locality may make it the site for an electric power plant and the avail- 
ability of cheap electric power reduces the representativeness of electric- 
ity as an item measuring other segments in the plane of living. 

2 For example, in an independent study Dr. W. A. Anderson of Cornell has found that 
for New York state the presence of a large proportion of urban and rural nonfarm resi- 


dents in a county is associated with a high plane of living for the rural farm population 
of that county. 
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In other cases a community, under the leadership of a few people, 
may introduce telephone or electric service at cheaper rates than indi- 
vidual families could ordinarily secure it. Except to the extent that this 
organized endeavor carries over into other elements of the plane of liv- 
ing, the possession of electricity or telephones in such areas may not be 
an accurate measure of the plane of living. Recent governmental activ- 
ities in rural electrification fall under the same heading and reduce the 
typicalness of electricity as a measure of the plane of living for certain 
localities. 

Sometimes an item in a plane of living index is associated with a 
particular type of farming or outside occupation. For example, if the 
farmers in a locality work in nearby cities, the possession of an automo- 
bile will reflect this practice and, being a necessity, will be less represen- 
tative of the plane of living. Instead of measuring the plane of living 
of such an area the possession of an automobile would merely indicate 
the prevailing economy. The relation between the value of the farm 
dwelling and tenancy may belong in the same category. 

Since different areas are seldom homogeneous with respect to all 
these factors, it is unwise to assume that the items are equally represen- 
tative. If a plane of living index is to be considered representative of 
more than the specific items in it, it should include as few items 
as possible that are unduly affected by the social and physical environ- 
ment; and when they are used, weights should be assigned accordingly. 

It will be recalled that regardless of the index employed certain as- 
sumptions must be made. The vaiue of these hypotheses may be judged 
in terms of the resulting indexes. If there are significant variations in 
the plane of living indexes when different methods are used, expert 
opinion may be used to appraise their relative merits or they can be 
tested by comparing them with other items in the Census considered to 
be related to the plane of living. The following paragraphs compare 
two such methods. According to the first method the six items in the 
index are weighted relative to the amount of intercorrelation existing 
between them. In the second, the items are weighted equally. 

In Table 2 the correlations existing between the six items, taken sev- 
erally, are shown for the state of Vermont. It will be noted that running 
water has a negative correlation with every other item with the exception 
of electricity. For this reason it was omitted from the index. Electricity 
had a low correlation with most of the items and was assigned a weight 
of one half. The possession of running water was considered unrepre- 
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sentative of the plane of living and electricity was believed to be less 
typical than the other items in the index. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION EXISTING BETWEEN PLANE OF LIVING INDEX ITEMS FOR THE 
COUNTIES IN VERMONT 
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When the items are weighted in this manner the counties have the 
indexes shown in Table 3. In the same table are shown the rank and 
index of each county when the plane of living index is composed of 
equally weighted items. It can be seen at once that the two methods 
give widely divergent results. Counties that have a relatively high plane 
of living according to one measure rank far down the list according to 
the other. 

A person familiar with the state would probably suggest the follow- 
ing explanation: The farms in the western counties of Vermont are 


TABLE 3 


INDEXES AND RANK OF VERMONT COUNTIES UNDER DIFFERENT METHODS OF 
MEASURING PLANE OF LIVING 











Method One* Method Twot 
Name of County} 
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*Water omitted from index and electricity weighted one half. 
tltems weighted equally. 
Counties in italics are in the western part of Vermont. 
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more prosperous than the farms lying in the more hilly sections of the 
state. For this reason it might be expected that they would have a 
higher plane of living (as they have when weights are assigned as in 
Method One.) However, since the possession of running water and 
electricity entails more expense in the western counties than in the hilly 
eastern counties, fewer farmers are able to afford them and consequently 
the western counties rank comparatively low with respect to their plane 
ot living, if the items are weighted equally (see Method Two). 

The per capita land value is sometimes associated with the plane of 
living. In areas where farm land values are high and the population 
density is not too great, the plane of living is usually high. Since such a 
criterion may be correlated with the items of the index in different de- 
grees, it must be used with caution. Only large disparities between the 
two methods can be considered significant. In Vermont the difference 
appears convincing. There is a negative correlation (—.37) between 
per capita land values and the plane of living indexes for counties under 
the second method. When the first method is employed and the items 
of the index weighted according to their representativeness, there is a 
positive correlation (-+-.68) between plane of living indexes and per 
capita land values. 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that very little is known 
about the plane of living. In the absence of an objective criterion, the 
formulation of indexes will rest upon the a priori judgments of the in- 
vestigators. The subsequent appraisal of the methods will also be 
subjective. Consequently it is especially important that the assumptions 
inherent in the different indexes are recognized and followed consist- 
ently. A more complete understanding of the selective processes in- 
volved will facilitate the preparation and interpretation of plane of liv- 


ing indexes. 








Notes 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE EURO-AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


At the present time Euro-American populations seem to be in a period of un- 
usually rapid change between the urbanity and the country and within both city 
and community. In addition, there is evidence that the present period is one in 
which former trends of relations between the city and community are either re- 
versing themselves or moving in new and somewhat unexpected lines. In order 
to study these problems I have started upon the following investigation: 


The first part was an attempt to apply the typological analysis of Frederic Le 
Play and Max Weber to an understanding of the North American community. 
In a book, The Changing Community (Harpers, November, 1938), I attempted 
to set forth the nature of the localistic community and the factors of permanence 
and change in this social aggregate as these could be observed in the United 
States and Canada. I classified the communities by types and tried to distinguish 
the nature of the community and its changes by differential types. Many of the 
important variations could be understood only if the local community were 
evaluated conceptually as representing some elements of nominalism, formalism, 
and realism as an extra-individual unity. 

After this preliminary study, I found it essential to go into the background of 
the American community. The early history of the American community lies in 
Europe. The contemporary behavior of the American community of great age is 
not to be found in America, but in Europe. Consequently, I have entered upon 
a comparative analysis of American and European communities and am relating 
all of these communities to the city and to the new Leviathan spirit which has 
developed widely in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


My plan is to take three American villages (Westport, Massachusetts ; Pleasant 
Hill, Cass County, Missouri; and an old southern one) and five or six European 
villages of the type from which the American people have come and to study 
all of them comparatively and as typological specimens. I have Harwell near 
Didcot in Berkshire, England; Klein Lengden near Gottingen, Germany ; Ripi in 
Frosinone, Italy; a Norman or Breton village in France; and I may study a 
Bavarian village. In the North European villages named above I have already 
studied during the summer of 1937 and the last half of 1938. 

I study the archives of each village, its history, its demographic and other 
records as far as they exist in the church books and all available historical mate- 
rial. I live in the villages and participate in their problems, their administration, 
their feasts, their fights, and their relations to the central bureaucracies. All 
available economic data are gathered. As a matter of fact, I pick little places and 
try to get all I can about them. Some of these villages have sent many people 
to America and many are now doing so. Westport, which was once North Euro- 
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pean, like Harwell and Klein Lengden, is now South European. The Italians, 
Portuguese, and Canadian French are now a majority of its people. Ripi has 
about three hundred persons either in America now or who have lived in America 
from one month to eighteen years and have returned to Ripi. In every village I 
study the local community, its problems, its relation to the American local com- 
munity, and the particular relations of the people, past or present, to America. 
I plan, if possible, to have a Louisianan and a New Englander of French origin 
go to French Canada and then to Western France to study the Breton and Nor- 
man villages in co-operation with me. 


THE TREE OF THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
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influence is studied 


In my work I am co-operating with many scholars in America and other coun- 
tries. N. S. B. Gras of Harvard, who has studied several English villages, has 
helped me for Harwell. Richard L. Schanck of Louisiana is making an inde- 
pendent analysis of Harwell from the sociopsychological point of view at the 
same time as my study. Later we plan to compare results. Also Harold Peake of 
Berkshire, former head of the British Archaeological association, A. M. Carr- 
Saunders and other specialists of the London School of Economics, and C. S. 
Orwin, agricultural economist of Oxford, have helped me. In Germany, I have 
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worked with Wilhelm Seedorf, Max Sering, Wilhelm Saure, the State Historical 
Museum specialists at Hannover, and others. In Italy, Corrado Gini, many other 
specialists in the University of Rome, the International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome and the Italo-American Foundation of Rome are helping. In Paris, 
through the American Embassy, I have made arrangements to work with Pierre 
Mornand of the Bibliothéque Nationale and with many other French scholars. 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., is co-operating in the American study. Florence Kluckhohn 
of Radcliffe has been undertaking the burden of the early field work in America. 

My study uses the historical, statistical, and participant observer methods. The 
Church books are awfully good when well kept. The documents for Harwell 
exist from 9th Ed. II (about 1320)—all the Elizabethan period particularly. In 
Germany in the Church records and in the local Real-Gemeinde | find a great 
mass of material. Demographic records begin in the Church books in 1624, two 
years before the Black Death of 1626. The Italian village belonged to the 
Church estate, but I can’t tell yet what influence that has had on record keeping. 
Fundamentally, however, my study is based upon what I see. The diagram gives 
a representation of the American community tree. 


Harvard University CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


NOTES ON MONTANA POPULATION TRENDS} 


Montana won the uncoveted distihction of being the only state in the union to 
show a decrease in population from 1920 to 1930, according to the United States 
Census. The decrease amounted to 2.1 per cent. The only population data avail- 
able for the state since that time are: (1) those showing the number of children 
6 to 21 years of age and those under 6, which are secured in October each year 
through the census taken by the clerks of all school districts; and (2) the birth 
and death figures compiled by the Division of Vital Statistics of the State Board 
of Health. 

Birth and death figures do not show the changes in population resulting from 
migration into or out of the state (a very important item in a state with high 
population mobility, which is characteristic of Montana and other Great Plains 
states), while the school census does reflect these changes but does not cover the 
population over 21 years of age. In spite of these shortcomings, these sources of 
information are helpful in getting some idea of what changes may be occurring 
in the population, the school census data at least giving a fairly good picture of 
what is happening to the number of the state’s youth (under 21 years of age) .* 

The number of people living in Montana under 21 years of age decreased from 

t+ Montana State College AES Paper 124, Journal Series. 

1 The Montana Common School Interest and Income Fund made up of rents collected 
from state school lands and interest from state land sales and related income is apportioned 
to the various school districts of the state according to the number of children between the 
ages of 6 and 21 residing within their boundaries. The clerk is required by law to make 
this census report under oath and if fictitious names of children or children who are not 
residents of the district are included, it constitutes a misdemeanor and is punishable by im- 
position of a fine. The school census records in Montana are, therefore, considered to be 
fairly complete and reliable. 
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213,222 in October, 1930, to 209,090 in October, 1938, according to the school 
census. This is a decrease of more than 4,000, or approximately 2 per cent in 
eight years. There has been a decline of nearly 2,000, or approximately 1 per 
cent in the past year. 

But more important than the total changes in the population under 21 years 
old for the entire state, are the changes that are occurring in the distribution of 
this population within the state. Some counties have had significant increases in 
recent years, some have had practically no change, while still others have had 
significant decreases. 

Nineteen of Montana’s 56 counties show increases in population under 21 
years of age in October, 1938, compared with October, 1930. Five of these 19 
show increases of 25 per cent or more, 3 having increases of more than a third. 
These 19 counties are located in the more humid, cutover western third of the 
state and in irrigated areas, and the population increases are due largely to the in- 
flux of people from the eastern Montana drought counties and from the drought 
areas of neighboring states. 

Of the 37 Montana counties in which the population under 21 years old was 
less in October, 1938, than in October, 1930, 10 show decreases of more than 25 
per cent. One county (Petroleum) had exactly half as many youth under 21 in 
1938 as in 1930. Four other counties show declines of more than a third during 
these eight years. These 37 counties are situated in the eastern two-thirds of the 
state where drought, dust, grasshoppers, and financial depression have hit hard- 
est, with resulting widespread changes in farm organization and the population 
pattern accompanying reversion of dry land farming areas to grass. 

Shifts in the distribution and composition of Montana’s population are by no 
means complete. Significant changes have occurred in many counties since 1935, 
and in some during the past year. For example, in one county the population 
under 21 years old was 38 per cent less in October, 1938, than it was three years 
earlier (October, 1935), and 16 per cent less than a year earlier (October, 
1937). In other words, the population under 21 in this county declined a sixth 
during the past year. Seven other counties show declines in population under 21 
of approximately a fifth or more in the past three years. 

A declining population does not necessarily mean poorer agricultural and busi- 
ness conditions and lower standards of living. In fact, many argue that it should 
mean just the opposite. However, securing more satisfactory living condi- 
tions and higher standards of living with a smaller total population in a state or 
in certain areas of a state, implies an intelligent adaptation of human institutions 
and patterns of use to the basic natural resources of these areas. In some parts of 
the state expansion of certain commitments may be in order, in others, contrac- 
tion, and in still others little or no change. Such man-land adaptations require 
timely and intelligent action if painful errors and unsound commitments are to 
be kept at a minimum. A considerable amount of group action and co-operation 
among and between agricultural, business, and professional folk, both in and out- 
side the state, are imperative if timely and intelligent action is to be achieved. 


Montana State College ROLAND R. RENNE 








Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis, Editor 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


The Consumer Purchases Study made in six regions of the nation is based 
upon approximately 65,000 family income schedules, 34,000 expenditure sched- 
ules and some 134,000 supplementary schedules. As a part of the study a report 
on national incomes! (reviewed in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, December, 1938) was 
issued in 1938. It is to be regretted that the bulletin, Family Income and Expend- 
itures, Pacific Region, received this quarter does not make comparisons with the 
national averages throughout. It is to be hoped that the many special reports 
which are to follow will do this. In the whole study, which is the largest single 
investigation of incomes and expenditures ever undertaken, features of sampling 
and analysis which promise to be epoch-making have been introduced. The use 
of some one of the many consumption scales based upon adult male equivalent 
units and the like has given way to breakdowns by family types designed to 
make comparisons among homogeneous groups of different composition and at 
different stages in the family life cycle. Although the types fail to represent the 
life cycle perfectly they do permit valuable comparisons on the basis of different 
types of composition units. It is to be regretted that the types could not have 
been so chosen as to have reflected more nearly perfectly the duration of mar- 
riage. However, Edouard Ducpétiaux’s technique, the idea of type analysis, 
makes a real contribution. 

A Study of the Incomes and Disbursements of 218 Middle-Income Families 
in Honolulu,® based upon names selected from tax rolls, follows standard pro- 
cedures in level of living studies. Among interesting findings was the fact that 
men’s clothing expenses exceeded those of women by ten per cent, whereas in 
the United States women’s expenditures for clothing commonly exceed those of 
men by twenty per cent. This discrepancy is accounted for by the fact that in 
Honolulu the seasons are climatically so similar that women’s clothing style 
changes are not so common as they are in the United States. Furthermore, the 
warmer weather in Honolulu increases the men’s expenditures for cleaning of 
light clothes. 


1 Consumer Incomes in the United States—Their Distribution in 1935-36, National Re- 
sources Committee (Washington, 1938). 103 pp. 

2 Family Income and Expenditures, Pacific Region, Part One, Family Income, Urban and 
Village Series, USDA MP 339 (Washington, 1939). 380 pp. 

8 Harold J. Hoflich, William H. Taylor, and Lauren W. Casaday, A Study of the In- 
comes and Disbursements of 218 Middle-Income Families in Honolulu, University of 
Hawaii Bulletin 17 (Honolulu, October, 1938). 35 pp. 
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According to a study of Sickness and Medical Care Among the Negro Popu- 
lation in a Delta Area of Arkansas,* colds, malaria, eye trouble, rheumatism, and 
kidney trouble are the most prevalent illnesses. The analysis was based upon 
field interviews with 226 negro families in a typical Delta school district and in- 
cludes data relative to amounts and kinds of sickness, availability of medical 
services, types and costs of services utilized—analyzed by income, tenure, and 
occupational status. The average cost of medical services for the schedule year 
was $14.42 per family, or $3.61 per capita, of which 37.2 per cent went for 
physician's services, 41.7 per cent for unprescribed medicine, 10.8 per cent for 
prescribed medicine, and 2.4 per cent for midwifery services. The use of local 
midwives, home medical remedies, and witchcraft are discussed. A serious omis- 
sion is the consideration of the incidence and importance of syphilis, a disease 
known to be very prevalent among negroes of the Delta. 

Mexico’s health problems are discussed in a report® prepared for the Pan- 
American Conference of Rural Hygiene. Interest is centered on health among 
the aborigines, Mexicans, and Europeans in the rural areas where the restricted, 
monotonous bean and chili diet, quack or fake doctor, poverty, lack of medical 
facilities, and many other difficulties stand in the way of the development of a 
healthy people. Also, health in the cities and the problem of natural selection 
are discussed. 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations has published the annual report® 
of the meeting of representatives of the National Nutrition Committees held in 
Geneva in October, 1938, in which sixteen countries participated. Included in 
this report is a summary of certain aspects of government action and research for 
the promotion of improved nutrition in a number of countries. 


RURAL RELIEF 


A Works Progress Administration report, Changing Aspects of Rural Relief,’ 
presents the detailed results of the most extensive field survey of rural areas 
which has ever been undertaken. A complete analysis is made of thousands of 
case records of relief agencies in representative counties and townships of thirty- 
two states, bringing out the differences in various agricultural regions. 


More than 8,500,000 persons, including nearly 16 per cent of all rural persons, 
received relief in rural areas in January, 1935, the peak month for the rural 
relief load, but since that time there has been a large turn-over in persons on 
relief rolls. This figure represents less than two thirds of the total number of 
rural households that have received relief during the depression and its after- 


*Isabella C. Wilson, Sickness and Medical Care Among the Negro Population in a 
Delta Area of Arkansas, Arkansas AESB 372 (Fayetteville, March, 1939). 36 pp. 

5 Manuel Gamio, Algunas Consideraciones Sobre la Salubridad y la Demografia en 
Mexico (Mexico, 1939). 37 pp. 

6 Survey of National Nutrition Policies, 1937-38, League of Nations Publication Series 
II, Economic and Financial, I] A 25 (Geneva, November, 1938). 119 pp. 

7A. R. Mangus, Changing Aspects of Rural Relief, WPA RM XIV (Washington, 
1938). 238 pp. 
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math. The total number of rural households that have been aided by relief 
agencies is much larger than the number on the rolls at any one date. 


Heavy relief loads throughout the period that the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was operating were found in the rural regions most dependent 
on nonagricultural sources for income. These were the Appalachian-Ozark Area 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and adjoining states, and the Lake States 
Cut-Over Area of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. In both regions the 
farms are largely noncommercial or part-time, with farmers normally depending 
on work in the woods and mines for much of their cash income. When employ- 
ment in lumbering and mining industries dwindled under the combined in- 
fluence of technological improvements, depleted resources, and depression, these 
farmers were unable to make a living. 

Drought caused a sharp increase in relief needs in the Wheat and Ranching 
Areas in the West and the Western Cotton Area of Oklahoma and Texas in 
the fall of 1934. Case loads in these areas fell in 1935 as conditions improved 
and as the rural rehabilitation program, the Works Program, and transfers to 
local relief agencies became effective. Rural relief loads were always compara- 
tively low in such relatively prosperous farming regions as the Corn Belt, cen- 
tering around Iowa, and the Hay and Dairy Area, bordering the Cut-Over Area 
around the Great Lakes. 

The study presents a thorough analysis of the characteristics of the families 
on relief and the type of relief received. The recent arrival of many of the 
families to the counties in which they received relief bespeaks high mobility 
resulting in part from the depression or drought. Although the relief population 
in 1935 differed from that characteristic of periods of prosperity in that a large 
proportion were able-bodied workers (30 per cent were workers) in their efforts 
to find employment, many were handicapped by age, lack of experience, or 
limited education. Workers who were heads of rural relief households were 
forty years of age, on the average. Of the heads of households nearly one tenth 
had never gone to school or had not finished the first grade. Nearly one fourth 
had had no schooling or had completed less than four grades. Even when all 
persons ten to sixty-four years of age were considered, more than one fifth were 
found to have had less than a fourth grade education and 6 per cent had not even 
finished the first grade. 


Each worker had an average of more than two dependents, including children, 
aged persons, homemakers, students, and the disabled. Only one fifth of the 
households had neither young nor old dependents. 

Average amounts of relief granted to rural families per month ranged from 
$10 to $18 during the period studied. They were usually about $15 less per 
month than the amounts granted to urban households. The peak of $18 per 
month was reached in January, 1935, when the rural relief load was also at 
its peak. From that figure the average amount per month declined throughout 
1935. In 1936, when the responsibility for general relief was returned to the 
states and localities, rural relief grants were stabilized at about $12 to $13 per 
household per month. 
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That different types of rural families were affected in different ways and to 
different degrees during the depression of the early thirties is emphasized in 
another Works Progress Administration bulletin.’ Since the price of most of 
the products of the commercial farmer are determined by the exportable surplus, 
his market undergoes fluctuations in response to weather and economic condi- 
tions. The agricultural adjustment program has to some extent offset these 
circumstances, and, consequently, relief needs are not so heavy among farmers 
of this class. In contrast, the part-time and self-sufficing farmers, whose agricul- 
tural efforts are mostly for home use, have suffered more from the industrial 
decline and the depletion of natural resources. These families are helped rela- 
tively little by agricultural price-raising. 

A third recognizable class of agricultural relief family is the chronically 
poverty-stricken, consisting chiefly of farm laborers in all areas and of share- 
croppers and tenants in the Cotton Area of the South. They are dependent on 
commercial farmers and therefore suffer from the same troubles without being 
able to improve their own condition by raising much of the food for home con- 
sumption. Any factor which has a depressing effect on other farmers hits this 
group with especial severity. 

Rural relief families had relatively more children than the general rural popu- 
lation and a smaller proportion of adults of working age. Normal families, con- 
sisting of husband and wife or of parents and children, accounted for almost 
three fourths of all rural relief units. They were relatively more frequent in the 
open country than in villages. On the other hand, broken families—that is, 
family groups consisting of only one parent and children—were found more 
often in villages, particularly when they had women as heads. Broken families 
were more frequent in the southern areas than elsewhere. The plight of many 
rural relief families is shown by the fact that one eighth of them had no em- 
ployable member and an additional 8 per cent had women workers only. 

Histories of continuous or recurrent relief were frequent in areas where rural 
incomes are particularly low or where depression had been aggravated by extraor- 
dinary disaster, as in the drought areas. The same factors largely determined the 
average size of relief grants. The smallest amounts of relief were found in the 
southern areas and the highest in the industrialized areas of the North and 
East. 

The data on which the report is based were secured by means of a survey 
covering 138 counties, representative of nine major agricultural areas, and 116 
New England townships. Throughout sociological generalizations concerning 
familism, with accompanying large families and stability, urbanism and its 
weakening influence in destabilizing the family, and the findings of other studies 
are interspersed. 


A study of Former Relief Cases in Private Employment® is based upon 1,108 


8 Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Families on Relief, WPA RM 


XVII (Washington, 1938). 161 pp. 
® Joseph C. Bevis and Stanley L. Payne, Former Relief Cases in Private Employment, 


WPA Special Report (Washington, 1939), 23 pp. 
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families which left relief rolls during the summer of 1935 because a member 
of the family had obtained employment in private industry. In the twelve 
months covered three fifths of the cases studied were forced to seek assistance 
from public funds even though business activity increased. Also, the following 
findings are reported: “A great many of the cases leaving relief because of 
private employment may be expected to reappear on the public assistance rolls 
within a year following their separation. These cases are forced to return be- 
cause of unstable employment and low earnings, occasioned by the fact that 
they are part of a reserve labor supply drawn upon largely for the seasonal needs 
of industry. Even with the help of public funds their incomes are below any 
reasonably adequate level of living. The cases going into private employment 
were, in a sense, a preferred group. This makes the high proportion of cases 
returning to public assistance rolls more significant.” 


A Works Progress Administration pamphlet, Rural Relief and Recovery,'® 
deals with such subjects as population pressure, unequal opportunity, the plight 
of rural youth, disadvantaged farm classes, problem areas, drought distress, rural 
poverty, and other subjects which were given more comprehensive discussion 
in the book, Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter and Ellen Winston. 

A report, Six Years of Relief in Rural Virginia, 1932-1937," depicts trends 
in types of relief, number of relief cases and expenditures for relief. 

From a study’? of old age assistance in Tennessee it is estimated that there 
are 35,000 eligible needy in the state. “A comparison of old age assistance 
programs in the various states for May, 1938, indicates that Tennessee was con- 
siderably below the national average both in the extent of coverage and in the 
amount of the average grant per recipient. It ranked above all the southern states 
except Florida in the size of average grants, but below all the southern states 
except Alabama in the number of persons per 1,000 of age 65 and over receiving 
grants.” It is recommended that the amount of the maximum permissible grant 
be raised from $25 to $30 per month. Such a change would not materially in- 
crease the amount necessary for old age assistance, but would permit more ade- 
quate relief in specific cases. 


RURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


An Illinois Experiment Station bulletin, 4-H Club Work: Effect on Capability 
and Personal Quality,’* includes analyses of tests administered to 2,263 boys 
and girls living in six counties. The study makes comparisons of such statistical 
indexes as those derived from averages, multiple correlation, and multiple factor 
analyses of scores on achievement, attitude, social behavior, ascendancy-submis- 


10 Rupert B. Vance, Rural Relief and Recovery, WPA Social Problems, 3 (Washington, 
1939). 32 pp. 

11 B. L. Hummel and R. B. Hummel, Six Years of Relief in Rural Virginia, 1932-1937, 
WPA Rural Relief Series 12 (Blacksburg, Virginia, April, 1939). Mimeographed, 33 pp. 

12D. W. Eagan, Old Age Assistance in Tennessee, Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion (Nashville, September, 1938). Mimeographed, 135 pp. 

18D. E. Lindstrom and W. M. Dawson, 4-H Club Work: Effect on Capability ana 
Personal Quality, University of Illinois AESB 451 (Urbana, January, 1939). 343 pp. 
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sion tests and indexes of organization participation and prizes won by members 
and by nonmembers who were acquaintances of the members. From the elabor- 
ate and time-consuming analysis it was concluded that 4-H Club training had a 
direct effect upon capability as measured by the achievement test but that ‘‘the 
indirect effect of this training through such avenues as adaptability and attitudes 
toward farm life was not so strong as had been expected.” The increase in 
capability of boys and girls was most pronounced among students who had not 
taken agriculture and home economics in high school. Prize winning was not 
closely related to achievement or adaptability to farm life, which indicated that 
other methods of motivation should be emphasized. The members were superior 
in many respects but, as demonstrated in a previous bulletin of the series,** the 
4-H Club members were a select group. This being the case, the assumption 
that 4-H Club work had improved the personal qualities of the members appre- 
ciably was not definitely established by the analysis. 

An Experiment Station Bulletin which analyzes Washington Country Weekly 
Newspapers, Their Distribution and Characteristics, 1902-1938'* reports that the 
heyday for such papers was from 1914 to 1916 when there were 252 in the 
state. From 1918 to 1921, a period during which the building of improved roads 
brought the city dailies to the farmers, 28 per cent of these rural weeklies passed 
out of existence. However, since 1921 there has been only slight variation in 
their number. Most of the surviving weeklies are published on either Thursday 
or Friday so that rural people may have read their advertisements before making 
the customary Saturday trip to town. There has been a growing tendency to 
specialize on subjects of local interest not covered in daily papers and it is pre- 
dicted that the weekly paper will continue to be published in medium-sized 
towns offering adequate population and advertising support. The chief source 
of data for the analysis was the Ayer Directory. 

“By all quantitative and qualitative criteria, educational opportunities for 
rural children in the United States are inadequate in comparison with those 
for urban children,” according to a report, Education in the Forty-Eight States.'* 
The report states further that: (1) The rural child attends schools in which 
terms average 18 days shorter than those of schools attended by urban children. 
(2) As of 1930, 58 per cent of all urban youth of high school age (14-17) 
were enrolled in high schools, as compared with 39 per cent of the rural youth 
of the same age. (3) Thirty-one per cent of all rural youth of this age attended 
rural high schools of which, in all probability, at least 20 per cent had less than 
20 pupils. ‘These comparisons point out the need of providing millions of 
children living in rural communities with opportunities comparable to those 
provided children living in urban communities.” 


14D. E. Lindstrom and W. M. Dawson, Selectivity of 4-H Club Work, reviewed in 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY, I (December, 1936), 513. 

15 Carl F. Reuss, Washington Country Weekly Newspapers, Their Distribution and 
Characteristics, 1902-1938, Washington AESB 373 (Pullman, April, 1939). 30 pp. 

16 Payson Smith and Frank W. Wright, Education in the Forty-Eight States, The Advis- 
ory Committee on Education (Washington, 1939). 199 pp. 
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In an Experiment Station bulletin entitled “Possible Savings Through Changes 
in Local Government," it was concluded that in counties of 20,000 to 25,000 
population county consolidation might save from $10,000 to $15,000, to say 
nothing of the economy in purchasing of supplies and in the increasing in 
efficiency of services rendered. Counties of less than 5,000 population may save 
up to $15 per family by consolidation. Consolidation to make more economical 
units should involve not solely geographical or historical, but economic con- 
siderations as well. They should, according to the report, be effected through 
organic reorganization into new units or through functional reorganization in- 
volving the pooling of certain resources and responsibilities of existing counties. 
County manager or county executive plans and consolidation or reorganization of 
schools are advocated. 

A short report printed by the Hermannstadt Association for Natural Sciences,1* 
based upon 155 mailed statements from teachers, purports to prove that German 
students in the Translyvanian Mountains of Rumania who made good school 
records during the years 1906-10 later made better citizens and agriculturists than 
those who made poor grades. The report also includes a description of artifacts 
and anthropological findings. 


POPULATION MIGRATION 


The Works Progress Administration report, Rural Migration in the United 
States,'® reveals that, in spite of a constant shifting between the country and 
city, migration offers no general panacea for the problems of rural areas and 
emphasizes the fact that the unguided migration of the past has not prevented 
the need for relief. Only by the combined effect of directed migration, reduced 
birth rates, and improvement of social and economic conditions in general within 
overpopulated areas, can the long-time problems of widespread need in rural 
areas be solved. 

During the decade 1920-30 the total rural population increased by less than 
5 per cent, but if there had not been a heavy net migration cityward the increase 
would have been more than three times as great, or approximately 16 per cent. 
During the depression the movement was greatly slowed down, piling up rural 
population in some sections. The effect of migration varies widely from one part 
of the country to another, with most sections having lost more rural migrants 
than they gained from 1920 to 1930. The Pacific coast was the principal ex- 
ception, having a heavy increase in rural population. In all, 2,542 counties lost 
rural population through migration, while only 517 counties gained population 
through migration. 

The depression of recent years has greatly affected the patterns of migration. 


17H. C. Bradshaw and L. P. Gabbard, Possible Savings Through Changes in Local 
Government, Texas AESB 540 (College Station, April, 1937). 92 pp. 

18 Dr. Walter Hirschberg, Verhbandlungen und Mitteilungen des Siebenbiirg. Vereins 
fiir Naturwissenschaften zu Hermannstadt (Hermannstadt, 1938). 113 pp. 

19 C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber, Rural Migration in the United States, WPA RM 
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With urban employment curtailed, many persons moved back to the country, 
often to the poorer agricultural areas or to small farms on poor land near cities. 
The movement was in the nature of an exchange of people, with approximately 
6,600,000 persons moving to farms from 1930 through 1934 and 7,200,000 
persons moving from farms. Thus, as a result of this wholesale interchange of 
population between farm and nonfarm areas, there were only 600,000 more 
persons who moved from farms to villages, towns, and cities than moved in the 
opposite direction during the five years. Consequently the population on farms 
piled up in those areas where the birth rate far exceeds the death rate. 

The fact that no single factor determines whether people will decide to move 
is emphasized. An examination of mechanization, quality of land, per capita 
agricultural income, plane of living, and distance to cities showed that their 
effect on migration is largely indirect. Choice of conflicting alternatives often 
determines whether or not a family or individual eventually decides to change 
residence. 

In special studies of approximately 22,000 rural families in seven states by 
field interview, the extent of movement and the characteristics of the families 
were analyzed. The least movement was reported by families in the areas of 
oldest settlement. Of those who had moved, the great majority had moved only 
once, most frequently from another residence within the same county. 

That migrants are relatively young is also emphasized by another Works 
Progress Administration Report®® based upon records of 5,489 migrant families 
representing a sample of families receiving care in transient bureaus during 
September, 1935. Over one half of the heads of the transient families studied 
were under the age of 35, whereas in the general population, one half of the 
heads of families are under 45 years of age. The migrant families were also 
relatively small and relatively high in educational attainments. Because minority 
ethnic and racial groups were relatively more cohesive and also because they 
were less acceptable in new communities, they were under-represented among 
the migrants. The report disproves the belief that the majority of the migrants 
were on the road to “see the country” or were merely chronic wanderers. Most 
of them made relatively short moves, and four fifths of the families had definite 
contact with their destinations. Over half had close personal connections more 
or less obligated to assist them. Four fifths of the families sought economic 
betterment through employment and the assistance of relatives. Among the 
remainder, desire for a more healthful climate was the most important factor 
leading to migration. Unemployment was the chief expulsive force in all states 
except North Dakota and South Dakota, where farming failure was of principal 
importance. The contents of this scientific bulletin have been popularized in 
the pamphlet Depression Pioneers." 

Families on relief were found to have moved more frequently than those not on 


20 John N. Webb and Malcolm Brown, Migrant Families, WPA RM XVIII (Washing- 
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relief, but the nonrelief families were more likely to move long distances. Prob- 
lems of relief have been found to be closely associated with important population 
movements. Areas receiving large-scale migrations, such as the far West, have 
found the migrants a burden with which the relief agencies have been unable to 
cope adequately. Residential requirements for public assistance and differences 
in policies of distributing relief have also had a significant effect upon currents 
of migration within the last few years. 

Young people move more frequently than older people and women at a 
younger age, on the average, than men. During the depression of the early 
thirties young people stayed at home to a considerably greater extent than for- 
merly, however. When they did move they were more likely to move shorter 
distances than those who migrated prior to January, 1929, and were more likely 
to move to the open country. 

Lack of social stability, which has resulted in lack of community solidarity in 
the Northern Great Plains, is described in the Experiment Station Bulletin, Farm 
Population Mobility in Selected Montana Communities.2? The study which is 
based upon field interviews includes data collected in 1937 concerning 1,356 
households in eight communities selected to depict the characteristics of both 
in- and out-migrants as well as those of nonmigrant households for the period 
1925 to 1937. 

The study proves that the great exodus of people from the drought areas 
created mobility patterns not unlike those previously prevailing. “Among the 
more usual mobility aspects that also characterize drought period migration are 
the following: (1) short distance mobility is more frequent than long distance 
mobility; (2) an exodus out of an area is always accompanied by a counter- 
movement of population into the same area; (3) the older families and popu- 
lation are less migratory than the younger families and population; (4) pro- 
portionately more males than females enter the rural areas; and (5) long dis- 
tance migrants tend to go more frequently to urban than to rural areas, and 
enter urban and industrial occupations more frequently than they enter rural and 
agricultural occupations.” 

Of the 317 households which had left the communities of study only 26 per 
cent had left the state. About two thirds of those which left Montana went West 
and most of the rest went East to their original “home” states. A large portion of 
those going West went to cities. The climatically more favorable areas which 
received migrants from less favorable areas have also witnessed an exodus of 
population. 


Transients and Migrants,?* who have entered California in large numbers as a 
result of displacement by drought, mechanization, and other causes, constitute 
one of the state’s most knotty problems. The Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California has summarized facts concerning the number and 


22 Carl F. Kraenzel, Farm Population Mobility in Selected Montana Communities, Mon- 
tana AESB 371 (Bozeman, April, 1939). 63 pp. 
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mode of life of these people and the efforts made by state and federal agencies 
to assist them. That a study of the problem be made by the National Resources 
Committee is recommended. 


A study of Migration into Oregon, 1930-1937** has been made from school 
records of migrants with children in the schools of Oregon’s fifteen largest cities 
and from records of migrant families whose head registered for employment at 
the Oregon State Employment Service offices throughout the state. After duplica- 
tions on these two registers were eliminated, the migrants in the two samples 
totaled 115,400. From the study it was estimated that “some 200,000 migrants 
from other states probably came into Oregon,” and that “the gross migration 
into Oregon during the seven and one-half year period equalled at least 11 per 
cent, and probably reached 20 per cent or more of the resident population.” 


Eighty-four per cent of the recent migrants came from 14 states, 3 adjoining, 
7 Northern Great Plains states, and 4 North Central states. These are the same 
states from which most of the 1920-30 migration came. The people tended to 
move directly from east to west along parallels of latitude and the shorter the 
distance the greater the number of migrants. That there was high population 
turnover is indicated by the fact that for every two persons entering Oregon, 
approximately one leaves. Newcomers tended to seek localities similar to their 
former environment or those particularly desirable for certain reasons, and the 
larger the cities the more persons they received. 


RURAL YOUTH 


A study of 185 rural boys in Pennsylvania®® who dropped out of high school 
before graduation, points to these conclusions: (1) the lower the intelligence of 
these rural boys, the more likely was their early withdrawal from school; (2) 
those chronologically retarded tended to leave school earlier than those who were 
normal or accelerated; (3) vocational subjects appealed more than others to 
those boys who left school before graduation; (4) the scope of recreational in- 
terest of this group was very limited; (5) they frequently presented disciplinary 
problems to school authorities but were seldom dismissed because of their con- 
duct; (6) when asked to indicate their vocational choices during the early high 
school period, the boys did not express a predominant preference for the work 
of their fathers, but, as they approached the time when they dropped out of 
school, interest in their fathers’ occupations sharply increased; (7) later employ- 
ment bore practically no relation to occupational preferences expressed before 
leaving school; and (8) principal reasons listed for withdrawal from school 


24V. B. Stanbery, Migration into Oregon, 1930-1937, Oregon State Planning Board 
(Portland, March, 1939), II. Mimeographed, 49 pp.; a previous volume in the series was 
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and increases resulting therefrom. 
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were employment, scholastic failure, lack of interest, social maladjustments, in- 
accessibility of schools, and home influences. 

A bulletin of the American Council on Education of the American Youth 
Commission”* presents a summary of the organizations which reach rural young 
people. 

The National Child Labor Committee has made a study?’ of child labor 
among the migrants on the Pacific coast, with particular emphasis on those work- 
ing in the hop fields, walnuts, cotton, and fruits. Living and working conditions, 
educational opportunities, and health are studied, and recommendations are 
made for improvement in the lot of the migratory worker. 

The Division of Research of the Works Progress Administration has pub- 
lished a preliminary report of a Survey of Youth in the Labor market.2* The 
study is based on interviews with about 30,000 youth from eight cities chosen 
to represent the various regions of the country. From these*interviews a record 
was obtained of each youth’s activity from the time he left the eighth grade to the 
time of the interview, and these records were used to examine the process of 
youth’s transition from school to job. 


FARM LABOR 


According to a Works Progress Administration report?® “a century ago the 
production of an acre of wheat required nearly 60 man-hours; in 1896, with 
machine methods about 9 hours were required in the central winter-wheat belt ; 
today, with the most modern machinery it requires less than 5 hours, and in some 
regions not more than 2 or 3 hours of work.” 

Since the introduction of improved varieties and more efficient methods of 
farming have kept per acre yields constant in spite of soil depletion and other 
changes the reduction in labor requirements per bushel of wheat is comparable 
to the per acre reduction. The higher the prices and the more farm prosperity 
prevails, the greater will be the tendency to carry the process of mechanization 
further into all areas, especially the less specialized areas. 


GERMAN PEASANTS 


An analysis*® of the historical development of the rural culture of South East 
Prussia based upon a special study of an eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
century life in a rural village has been received. The study made by a student 
of G. Ipsen, who heads a new school of German rural sociology, is based upon 
analysis of secondary sources and first hand contact with the village families. It 


26 E. L. Kirkpatrick and Agnes M. Boynton, Older Youth in Farm Organization and 
Other National Agency Programs, AYC (Washington, July, 1939). Mimeographed, 82 pp. 

27 James E. Sidel, Pick for Your Supper, National Child Labor Committee Publication 
378 (New York, June, 1939). 67 pp. 

28 Urban Youth, Their Characteristics and Economic Problems, WPA, 1, 24 (Washing- 
ton, 1939). Mimeographed, 52 pp. 

29 Robert B. Elwood, et al., Changes in Technology and Labor Requirements in Crop 
Production, Wheat and Oats, WPA Report A-10 (Philadelphia, April, 1939). 182 pp. 

80 Hans Linde, Preussicher Landesausbau (Leipzig, 1939). 95 pp. 
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depicts the structure of the village through the decades, emphasizing the in- 
fluence of the great German land-use reforms and their relation to the thinking, 
daily life, and population fertility of the village. 

In the welfare of the German nation the mountain peasant plays an exceed- 
ingly important role, according to a recent report of the Reichsministerium fiir 
Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft*t based upon a synthesis of the existing litera- 
ture. His frugal hard life makes him a brave soldier, a good citizen who pre- 
serves the traditions of the past. His relatively high birth rate helps provide the 
country with healthy, strong workers. However, his lot has become increasingly 
difficult in modern times and should be ameliorated by the introduction of better 
farming methods, of home industries and other devices calculated to retain his 
culture without encouraging urbanization and commercialization. 

The plight of some 60,000 Germans, whose parents and grandparents were 
induced by the Russian nobility to move into an area in the Ukraine during the 
sixties of the previous century, was a sad one, especially during the World War 
when they were torn away from their homes and scattered over the empire. As 
inducement to colonization, the Russian nobility had originally offered cheap, 
uncleared woodland which could be cleared, and employment possibilities. The 
Russians had offered these inducements because of the shortage of labor which 
resulted from the freeing of the serfs, who were too ignorant to clear the forests. 
The return of the surviving settlers after the World War to their old holdings 
in the new nation of Poland, and their difficulties since, are described in another 
report of the German Reichsministerium fiir Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft.*? 


DROUGHT FARMERS 


According to a Works Progress Administration report entitled Farming 
Hazards in the Drought Area,®* based on secondary data and on 1,000 records 
taken by field interviews in 13 counties in 7 states in the Great Plains, rural 
relief loads have been heaviest in areas most severely affected by drought, but 
the financial plight of most farmers has by no means been caused entirely by 
drought conditions. From one fifth to one third or more of all farm families 
in most sections of the Great Plains have been forced to apply for relief in recent 
years. In some counties the proportion has risen as high as 80 or 90 per cent. 


Heavy mortgage indebtedness, unpaid feed and seed loans, mounting tax 
delinquencies, repeated crop failures, small farms, and increasing tenancy had all 
contributed to the economic insecurity of the farmers interviewed in the counties 
typifying the range of conditions in the Northern and Central Great Plains. 
During recent dry years from two fifths to three fourths of the cash receipts of 


81 P, Ehrenberg, Berichte Uber Landwirtschaft, Die besonderen Schwierighkeiten in der 
Lage des deutschen Bergbauern und Wege zu ibrer Erleichterung (Berlin, 1939). 122 pp. 

82 Hans-Jiirgen Seraphim, Berichte Uber Landwirtschaft, Rodungssiedler—Agrarverfas- 
sung und Wirtschaftsentwicklung des deutschen Bauerntums in Wolhynien (Berlin, 1938). 
146 pp. 

83 R. S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart, Farming Hazards in the Drought Area WPA RM 
XVI (Washington, 1938). 219 pp. 
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farmers came from government expenditures in the form of production control 
payments, emergency livestock purchases, or relief grants. In addition, many 
farmers obtained government crop and feed loans. Crop sales provided little 
or no cash receipts. That the precarious situation of the farmers has not been 
due to recent droughts alone is indicated by the fact that in Dakota counties 
studied 30 to 46 per cent reported financial losses since they began to farm in 
the area. 

In contrast, farmers in the eastern counties of the Northern and Central 
Great Plains have remained in much better condition. Their cash receipts were 
more nearly normal throughout the drought years, crop failures have been rare, 
and even the small farms have offered more than a bare living. Also, as a result 
of heavier precipitation, higher temperatures, a normally mild winter, and a 
long growing season, the Southern Great Plains presents problems of agricul- 
tural adjustment considerably different from those in the other Great Plains 
Areas. Except in northern Texas, where wind erosion has aggravated the drought 
situation and where farmers were already in serious straits prior to the excessively 
dry years, the agricultural situation has been less serious than in either the Central 
or the Northern Great Plains. However, small farms, depleted livestock herds, 
heavy indebtedness, nonresident ownership of land, and increasing tenancy have 
intensified the need for agricultural readjustments. 

In almost all of the areas studied permanent rehabilitation of farmers involves 
an increase in the size of some of the farms, reorganization of the operating 
units, retirement of some land from crops, an increase in pasture acreage, re- 
placement of depleted livestock herds, repairs to buildings, and repairs or replace- 
ment of machinery. 

CO-OPERATIVES 


There are now some 15,000 co-operatives in the United States, of which be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 are engaged in marketing farm products and purchas- 
ing farm supplies, or other related services. Through these co-operatives two 
billion dollars worth of farm products and supplies are sold annually. Farm 
Credit Administration surveys have shown that over one fifth of the farmers’ 
co-operatives have been doing business twenty-five years; 65 per cent have been 
doing business at least ten years.*4 

The American co-operative movement, although not having reached the relative 
proportions attained in some of the Northern countries of Europe, is of tremen- 
dous consequence in the whole national economy and especially in the farm econ- 
omy. The importance of the movement is attested by the number of bulletins 
about co-operatives printed annually. As usual the bulletins received this quarter*® 

84 A list of the many bulletins on co-operatives published by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in recent years may be had by writing the Director of Information and Extension 


of that organization. 

85 Harold Hedges, Operations of Cooperative Grain Elevators in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
FCAB 30 (Washington, January, 1939). 64 pp.; L. M. Brown and R. J. Penn, Coopera- 
tives in South Dakota, South Dakota AESB 328 (Brookings, April, 1939). 31 pp.; E. F. 
Dummeier, Cooperative Purchasing in Washington, Washington AESB 371 (Pullman, 
March, 1939). 28 pp.; John B. Roberts and H. B. Price, Organization and Management 
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are in no instance written by sociologists. As usual the sociological and psy- 
chological problems of the co-operatives are recognized as being of utmost 
significance. The necessity for ‘‘emotional loyalty of members,” ‘enthusiastic lead- 
ership,” “keeping the membership intelligently informed,” and ‘“‘right attitudes’’ 
were among the problems mentioned, but, unfortunately, no adequate treatment 
of these subjects was rendered. It is to be hoped that rural sociologists will grasp 
the opportunity to assist in this fruitful field of research. Some of the sociologists 
of the past, such as Ferdinand Toennies and J. V. Emelianoff, recognized the im- 
portance of the sociological considerations involved in co-operation. Economists 
who believe co-operatives can be studied as something apart from the cultural 
setting could profit from a consideration of their practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge. They would profit by reading such articles as: R. Weber’s “The Con- 
sumers Cooperative as a Synthesis of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft’ in the 
Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer Soziologie, V, Y (1925). 


In addition the following publications have been received: 


Lloyd E. Blauch and Charles F. Reid, Public Education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 16 
(Washington, 1939). 243 pp. 

L. C. Gray, Evolution of the Land Program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, BAE (Washington, March, 1939). Multilithed, 17 pp. 

M. M. Chambers and Howard M. Bell, How to Make a Community Youth Sur- 
vey, AYC Series IV, III, 2 (Washington, January, 1939). 45 pp. 

David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, Statistics of The Education of Negroes, 
1933-34 and 1935-36, U. S. Dept. of Interior Bulletin 1938, 13 (Wash- 
ington, 1939). 67 pp. 

“Social Problems of Agriculture,” in Science Serving Agriculture, Oklahoma AES 
Report for 1936-38 (Stillwater, January, 1939). 231 pp. 

Thomas Alfred Tripp, Social Action, V, 5 (New York, May, 1939). 39 pp. 

Leopold G. Scheidl, Die Kulturlandschaft Alt-Japans, Die Japanisch-Osterreich- 
ische Gesellschaft (Tokio, 1937). 43 pp. 

CCC Foremanship, Division of CCC Enrollee Training, U. S. Forest Service 
(Washington, 1939). 90 pp. 

Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore, Organization and Administration 
of Public Education, The Advisory Committee on Education Staff Study 2 
(Washington, 1938). 183 pp. 

A Statistical Handbook of Farmers’ Cooperatives, FCAB 26 (Washington, No- 
vember, 1938). 334 pp. 

A Study of the Possibilities of Rural Zoning as an Instrument for Improving 
Land Use in Hamilton County, Tennessee, USDA Tennessee State Planning 
Commission (Knoxville, February, 1939). 31 pp. 


of the Falls Cities Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, Kentucky AESB 390 (Lexing- 
ton, January, 1939). 87 pp.; and A. A. Dowell and S. T. Warrington, Livestock Shipping 
Associations, Minnesota AESB 339 (Minneapolis, November, 1938). 24 pp. 
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Oregon Looks Ahead, Oregon State Planning Board (Portland, November, 
1938). 93 pp. 

U. S$. Community Improvement Appraisal, A Report on The Work Program of 
the WPA, by the National Appraisal Committee (Washington, April, 
1939). 62 pp. 

Proceedings of the Second National Conference on the Problems of the Negro 
and Negro Youth, January 12, 13, and 14, U. S. Department of Labor 
(Washington, 1939). Mimeographed, 123 pp. 

Christopher Turnor, Land Reclamation and Drainage in Italy (London, 1938). 
24 pp. 

E. L. Langsford, and B. H. Thibodeaux, Plantation Organization and Operation 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Area, USDA & Mississippi AES Technical 
Bulletin 682 (Washington, May, 1939). 92 pp. 

J. Orde Browne, Labour Conditions in Northern Rhodesia, Colonial 150 (Lon- 
don, 1938). 99 pp. 

Recreation in New England, New England Regional Planning Commission, 
Publication 53 (Boston, September, 1938). Mimeographed, 26 pp. 

Benson Young Landis, A Guide to the Literature of Rural Life, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America (New York, 1939). 15 pp. 

Margaret T. Olcott, Rural Psychology: A Partial List of References, USDA 
Agricultural Economics Bibliography 78 (Washington, March, 1939). Pro- 

‘cessed, 76 pp. 

Cooperative Societies in Palestine, Report of the Registrar of Cooperative So- 
cieties on Developments during the Years 1921-37 (Jerusalem, 1938). 
133 pp. 

Wisconsin State Planning Board, The Cutover Region of Wisconsin, and A Park, 
Parkway, and Recreational Area Plan, Bulletins 7, 8 (Madison, January, 
1939). 146, 134 pp. 

Proceedings of Third Annual National Farm Institutes at Des Moines, February 
17-18, 1939, Agricultural Department, Des Moines Chamber of Commerce 
(Des Moines, 1939). 137 pp. 

Fred W. Johnson, Land of the Free, U. S. Dept. of Interior, General Land Of- 
fice (Washington, 1938). 18 pp. 

Herman M. Haag, Operating Expenses of Cooperative Exchanges and Elevators, 
Missouri AESB 401 (Columbia, September, 1938). 48 pp. 

Wm. H. Dankers and E. F. Koller, A Survey of Cooperative Creameries in Wa- 
tonwan County, 1937, Minnesota Ag. Est. Service Bull. 54 (University 
Farm, November, 1938). Mimeographed, 26 pp. 

G. H. Aull, Some Economic Characteristics of Owner-Operated Farms in South 
Carolina, South Carolina AESB 316 (Clemson, October, 1938). 31 pp. 

L. F. Garey, Land Transfers in Twelve Counties in Nebraska, 1928-1933, Ne- 
braska AESB 107 (Lincoln, November, 1938). 24 pp. 
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Anne R. Matthews and Theresa E. Wood, What Foods to Eat and Why, Cornell 
Junior Extension Bull. 58 (Ithaca, October, 1938). 85 pp. 

Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort, Selected Legal Problems in Providing 
Federal Aid for Education, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study 7 (Washington, 1938). 71 pp. 

R. T. Burdick, Landlord and Tenant Income in Colorado, Colorado AESB 451 
(Fort Collins, October, 1938). 54 pp. 

Ownership of Farm Land in South Dakota, January 1, 1938, South Dakota State 
Planning Board (Brookings, September, 1938). Mimeographed, 68 pp. 

Sam H. Thompson and Knute Bjorka, Community Livestock Auctions in Iowa, 
Iowa AESB 376 (Ames, September, 1938). 343 pp. 

Margaret C. Klem, A Plan for a Case Census of Recipients of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics Report 2 (Wash- 
ington, March, 1938). 92 pp. 

Report on the Agricultural Implement and Machinery Industry, Federal Trade 
Commission, House Document 702 (Washington, 1938). 1176 pp. 

C. Horace Hamilton, Statistics on Farm Tenancy for Texas, Texas AESB 580 
(College Station, December, 1938). Mimeographed, 15 pp. 

Die Wirtschaft Jugoslaviens, Veroffentlichung Des Instituts zur Forderung des 
Aussenhandels in Beograd, 1937. 368 pp. 

C. F. Strickland, Rural Welfare in India (London, 1936). 54 pp. 

P. K. Whelpton, Needed Population Research, Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1938). 196 pp. 

What's New in Farm Science, Annual Report of the Director, Wisconsin AESB 
442 (Madison, November, 1938). 113 pp. 

A Tour of Nova Scotia Cooperatives, Report of Conference-Tour, St. Francis 
Xavier University (New York, 1937). 48 pp. 

Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, Our Rural Proletariat, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Social Action Series 11 (New York, 1938). 31 pp. 

Rural Catholic Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Diocesan Direc- 
tors’ Series 1 (Washington, 1936). 61 pp.; and Series 2 (Washington, 
1937). 49 pp. 

Outlook for Farm Family Living, 1939, USDA Misc. Publ. 332 (Washington, 
November, 1938). 6 pp. 

Farm Family Living, Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1939, USDA (Washington, 
October, 1938). 23 pp. 

Prices Paid by Farmers for Commodities and Services—Telephone Rates to 
Farmers in the United States, 1910-14, 1924-29, 1932, and 1935-36, BAE 
III, 3 (Washington, December, 1938). 15 pp. 

Research Report on Farming, NYAR 5 (Chicago, March, 1938). Mimeo- 
graphed, 49 pp. 
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C. S. Hunsinger, Accomplishing Rural Community W ork, Ohio National Town- 
ship Council (Flat Rock, 1938). 37 pp. 

S. D. Sanders, Organizing a Farmers’ Cooperative, Farm Credit Adm., C-108 
(Washington, 1938). 42 pp. 

John Chancellor, The Library in the TVA Adult Education Program, Illinois 
ALA (Chicago, 1937). 75 pp. 

Lillian Keller, Clothing the Farm Family, Tennessee AESB 200 (Knoxville, 
November, 1937). 12 pp. 

Social Welfare Costs in 1938, Kansas State Board of Social Welfare Publ. 70 
(Kansas, February, 1938). Mimeographed, 9 pp. 

H. C. M. Case and Joseph Ackerman, Our Farm Tenancy Problems, Illinois AES 
(Urbana, May, 1938). Mimeographed, 17 pp. 

Agricultural Merit, 1936, Report of the Minister of Agriculture of the Province 
of Quebec (Quebec, 1936). 171 pp. 

How Swedish Cooperatives Break Monopolies, The Cooperative League 389 
(New York, 1938). 15 pp. 

Alabama, 1938, Alabama Industrial Development Board (Birmingham, January, 
1938). 207 pp. 

Agriculture of Alabama, Alabama Dept. of Ag. and Industries (Montgomery, 
1938). 160 pp. 

Economic Information Relating to North Dakota, North Dakota Farm Credit 
Adm. of St. Paul (St. Paul, September, 1937). Mimeographed, 42 pp. 
Memoria de Agricultura, 1938, Bagota Imprenta Nacional Department of Ag- 

riculture (Columbia, 1938). 

Annual Report on the Working of Cooperative Societies in the Province of 
Bombay, For the year 1936-37 (Bombay, 1938). 174 pp. 

A. M. P. A. Scheltema, The Food Consumption of the Native Inhabitants of 
Java and Madur, A. H. Hamilton, tr., International Research Series, Report 
A. Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Virginia University Institute of Public Affairs, Addresses delivered, 1938. Vir- 
ginia District of Rotary International (Charlottesville, 1938). 

Fabio Luz Filho, Agricultural Cooperatives in Rio Grande Do Sul, Brazil, Pan- 
American Union, Div. of Agricultural Cooperation, 2 (Washington, Oc- 
tober, 1938). 

Foods, Human Nutrition and Other Home Problems, Reprint from report on 
AES, 1937. 

A. G. Black, Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 
USDA (Washington, 1939). 

















Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


A History of Social Philosophy. By Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938. xvi, 581 pp. $2.60. - 


With his usual facile pen, my distinguished former teacher has written a book 
which follows the traditional course of western social philosophy and sociological 
theory. Ellwood’s necessarily condensed work begins with a brief reference to 
Hammurabi, then takes up Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Epicu- 
reans. Summarily he treats the early western period by remarks only upon Au- 
gustus, Aquinas, Dante, and Machiavelli, and includes more lengthy analyses of 
some forty thinkers following Bodin (1530). Each analysis includes the follow- 
ing: a short biography; a survey of the thinker’s relation to his predecessors; a 
discussion of his method; a résumé of the thinker’s doctrine of social origins, 
development, social organization and functioning, social order and progress; and 
Ellwood’s criticism. Twenty pages are devoted to Marx, fifty to Comte, thirty- 
one to Spencer, twenty-six each to Sumner and Ward. Jesus is omitted. Nietzche 
is included and defended, since ‘“‘we cannot dismiss a man’s thinking, for exam- 
ple, because we know he had tuberculosis” (p. 394). (This rhetoric puts soften- 
ing of the brain, from which Nietzche actually suffered, in the same category 
with other tissue diseases.) 

Asiatic theorists and philosophers (Confucius, Mencius, Lao-tze, Manu, Bud- 
dha, et al.) are justifiably omitted because of space restrictions. However, one 
may deny the validity of Ellwood’s other “grounds” for their omission—namely, 
their lack of relation to western cultural history, and their predominantly reli- 
gious, nonscientific outlooks. Correspondingly, one may question the statements 
that it was Plato who first constructed a “coherent well-organized social phil- 
osophy,” and that Aristotle (in a sense) possessed the only truly scientific mind 
in antiquity. Whatever be Ellwood’s estimate of the Asiatic thinkers, their omis- 
sion does not excuse his contention that it was Socrates who first conceived 
“good” and “intelligent” as synonymous, nor does it excuse the postdating of the 
code of Manu as practically coincidental with the Christian era. 

The principal points of my critical argument arise, however, in connection with 
the author’s interpretations of the thinkers he has discussed, particularly Machia- 
velli, LePlay, and Durkheim. Ellwood brands as “political immoralism” Machi- 
avelli’s doctrine of ends as necessarily important for institutionally acting 
persons. Individual immoralism, yes. Hardly, however, “political immoralism” 
unless one is a pure sociological nominalist, a position which I do not think 
Ellwood will defend. To take such a position one must discard the assumption 
that any act has both good and bad (moral and immoral) implications, depend- 
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ing on its frequency and the situation in which it occurs, an assumption empha- 
sized by Confucius, Aristotle, and many subsequent thinkers. 

Ellwood errs widely in his analysis of LePlay. The French thinker was an 
engineer to be sure, but that does not mean his principal acquaintances during 
his family budget investigations were miners! Such an idea is quite erroneous, 
as I have shown in Chapter VI of my Family and Society. LePlay was a Catholic, 
but that does not mean he represented “the Roman Catholic reaction to Comte’s 
social philosophy.” Actually, LePlay never associated himself with either Cath- 
olic politics or philosophy. In his writing LePlay frequently referred to Rousseau, 
but never—so far as I know—to Comte. Possibly Geddes and Branford sought 
a synthesis of LePlay and Comte, but as I have shown in my work, the school of 
LePlay apparently had little understanding of what LePlay himself was trying 
to do. . 

I cannot agree with Ellwood that LePlay’s contributions were “negligible” and 
“superficial,” that LePlay was a pious reactionary, and that his school went much 
further than he did in making fundamental interpretations. Ellwood obviously 
disdains the social-survey method (pp. 416-17) and he believes that LePlay felt 
the economic life to be more fundamental than other aspects of family living. 
Although LePlay’s works included economic data, Ellwood is wrong in his inter- 
pretation, as evidenced by point thirteen in LePlay’s nomenclature and by the 
original works. The charge of geographic determinism and the criticism of 
LePlay’s “pious Roman Catholic milieu” are likewise proved false by an exami- 
nation of the original writings. Those moral principles, the practice of which 
constituted LePlay’s besoins essentiels de ’ homme, were found by him in Mo- 
hammedan and Confucianist as well as Christian societies, and formed a universal 
décalog. In addition, Ellwood is guilty of distorting omissions and various fac- 
tual errors in connection with LePlay ; /es ouvriers européens, referred to here for 
example, were published in 1878 and not in 1855. 

Durkheim is represented as a second-rate follower of Comte. Durkheim fol- 
lowers may claim that Ellwood is guilty of numerous inaccuracies and misinter- 
pretations. One learns that Durkheim’s typical attitudes “did not come out until 
he published his régles,” that he sought to make sociology “follow the same 
methods that the natural sciences follow,” that his social facts are “things” in 
the same category as eighteenth century phenomenal psychology, that he “finally 
decided” (in a most sophomoric fashion) upon exteriority and constraint as 
measures of social facts, that he is usually represented as a follower of Comte’s 
point of view, that he held “very strictly” to the view that sociology was ‘‘not 
able to offer any value judgments,” that he was feeling his way “toward a cul- 
tural sociology,” that his ‘‘extreme” social realism led him astray, and that it is 
doubtful whether the use of the term “collective representations” advanced the 
cause of scientific explanation of such phenomena. 


This work is better than most previous surveys of sociological theory. A 
familiarity with the history of social philosophy and sociological theory is im- 
portant since science is a hard-boiled combination of thought and fact. Still, 
undisciplined thought can, as most books on theory show, be as scientifically 
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sterile as the 30,000 local social surveys (according to Ellwood’s evaluation), 
many of which, as Ellwood suggests, “have undoubtedly been devices to secure 
degrees for graduate students who could not do original, constructive thinking.” 
The book is not a substitute for the reading of original materials by either stu- 
dent or teacher. C.C.Z. 


Marginal Land. By Horace Kramer. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. 426 
pp. $2.50. 


Horace Kramer writes with a mellow and sensitive pen. Marginal Land is a 
tale of struggle, of saddened years and victory on a ranch in central South Da- 
kota. The story is one of the finest things that I have read in many days. 

Steve Randall, a Chicago-bred youth, ill and fearful of tuberculosis, goes to 
his ancestral ‘‘waste’”’ land in Dakota where he is later joined by his selfish young 
wife, Josephine. Randall dreams of wheat, but old Voorhees, who has watched 
the uncompromising hills since the days of Randall’s father, talks cattle. ‘“Char- 
ley Spink’s got a clump of oats six foot high in his office that he raised on his 
manure pile and watered with a bucket. There ought to be a law against such 
goings on.” 

The inexperienced, land-hungry homesteaders come and go. The length of 
their stay is determined by the unseasonal rains. Voorhees is as much at home on 
the land as the unmolested buffalo. He is part of the rolling sweep of the prairie. 
“When All-Mighty God was laying out this world and come to this place, he 
turned to Gabriel... .. ‘This here is going to be a stock country..... rll 
cover it over with good, rich grass that cures on the stem, and so’s they'll make 
no mistake, I'll fill it with buffalo.’ ”’ 

Randall learns. He had long since discovered that to invite this land to fight 
contrary to her own rules “was to go down in defeat.” Finally the ranch pays. 
In the meantime Josephine—sick of the smell of manure—returns to Chicago. 
Randall remarries—this time it is Trina. Trina, despite a background of squalor 
on the prairie, possesses an irresistible charm and an unfailing devotion to Randall. 

Serene beauty rises from almost every page of this book. Even in the midst of 
Josephine’s retorts, tranquil moments appear. The story ends with the bestowal 
of a superb “sticky” kiss upon Randall’s cheek by little Tinka, who repeats, 
“Trina says you should come to supper.” 


University of Nebraska J. M. REINHARDT 


The City: A Study of Urbanism in the United States. By Stuart Alfred Queen 
and Lewis Francis Thomas. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1939. xv, 500 


pp. $4.00. 

This treatment of urbanism in the United States is organized around five major 
considerations: the rise of cities, urban institutions and folkways, distributive and 
selective factors in city life, population characteristics and problems, and predic- 
tions and control. 
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A foundation for the study is laid in the geographic conditions which have to 
do with the location and development of cities. In fact the book combines the 
point of view of the sociologist and the geographer, for Professor Queen is a 
sociologist and Professor Thomas a geographer. 

Those who have used other books written by Professor Queen know that he 
organizes his material clearly and supports his positions with substantial research 
findings. This study is no exception. The authors have made good use of the 
available research findings to support their hypotheses. In some instances there 
may be disagreement about the hypothesis presented, but these men support their 
suggestions well. 

The rural sociologist will be particularly interested in the section of the book 
discussing urban institutions and folkways. Here the authors contrast urban with 
rural life, indicating differences in the situations. The rural sociologist is likely to 
desire more amplification of rural-urban relations than is presented. The book, 
however, is written as a treatise on urbanism and uses the contrast with the rural 
simply to make clear the urban. 

The book will be widely used in courses in urban sociology, for it is well writ- 
ten, with a logical development, a clear-cut organization, and challenging sugges- 
tions about unsolved problems. 


Cornell University W. A. ANDERSON 


Danish Agriculture: Its Economic Development. By Einar Jensen. Copenhagen: 
J. H. Schultz, 1937. xvii, 417 pp. $3.75. 


This interesting book describes the precise nature of the co-operative process 
among Danish farmers. It differs from other works on Danish agriculture more 
in the abundance of factual materials used to demonstrate its propositions than in 
the originality of the author’s theses. The period 1870 to 1930 was the one 
selected for intensive analysis. It has an introduction, thirteen chapters, three 
appendixes, a bibliography, and an index. Seventy-four illustrations add much to 
the method of presentation, and fifteen tables present elaborate statistical com- 
pilations. Chapter I, which treats the early political and economic history of Den- 
mark, will prove valuable to those interested in the social effects of large-scale 
agriculture. Chapter III is devoted to the people and their social background; in 
it will be found much concerning the institutions. Land Tenure is treated in de- 
tail in Chapter IV. Other chapters are devoted to the Natural Basis, Industry and 
Commercial Policy, the Technical Basis of the Agricultural Revolution, Effects of 
Monetary and Technical Influences and of Tariffs, Statistical Summary of Danish 
Agricultural Development, 1875-1930, Changes in Production on the Represen- 
tative Farm, Problems of Economic Organization, and Differences in Organiza- 
tion due to Size of Farms and to Sectional Character of Natural Resources. 

The author gives in Chapter XII a lengthy discussion of co-operation in Dan- 
ish Agriculture. He treats in detail the co-operative creameries, packing plants, 
egg marketing, buying of feeds and fertilizer, co-operative stores, co-operative 
seed supply, co-operative supply of cement and coal, and co-operative banking. 
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The essential characteristics of Danish co-operatives are not the complete reorgan- 
ization of society as envisioned by Robert Owen, although co-operation “has 
fostered the point of view” and led to the educational enrichment of the rural 
population. T.L.S. 


The Black Man in White America. By John G. Van Deusen. Washington: 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. 338 pp. $3.25. 


The Negro Immigrant. By Ita De A. Reid. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 261 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Van Deusen’s book is a good presentation of a cross-section view of 
the Negro in America civilization. With the possible exceptions of Chapter IX— 
“The Forgotten Man of the New Deal”—the greater portion of his subject matter 
is already familiar to the students of race relations in the United States. Never- 
theless, it is a contribution in that the author has made a rather exhaustive study 
of the more recent literature pertaining to his subject, emphasizing pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and the Negro press, an often neglected source of information. 
Its value lies in the condensation of this large amount of literature into nineteen 
clear and concise chapters dealing with the Negro in both urban and rural en- 
vironment. He points out the much overlooked fact that ‘Negroes’ rights are 
limited by tradition and custom in the North just as they are curtailed by custom 
and legislation in the South.” The reviewer, in some recent observations of Negro 
sections in the “cradle of American liberty’—Boston—was impressed by their 
close resemblance to the Negro sections of New Orleans, which leads him to 
agree with Van Deusen that in the North “there is a difference between sympathy 
for the Negro who is far away and the one who is actually present.” In his 
thoughtful analysis of the various schools of Negro leadership the author con- 
cludes that in the long run the best interest of the American Negro lies in follow- 
ing “patiently” the counsel of that great leader, Booker T. Washington. 

Dr. Reid of Atlanta University has contributed the first extensive study of 
foreign-born Negroes in the United States in his thoughtful work The Negro 
Migrant. He shows that most of the 100,000 recent Negro immigrants to this 
country come from the Caribbean area, principally from the crown Colonies and 
the dependencies of Great Britain and France located in the West Indies, and 
they “represent a polyglot collection of racial mixtures and cultural adaptations.” 
Ninety per cent of the immigrant and foreign-born Negro population are located 
in the three states of New York, Massachusetts, and Florida. But of these groups 
about 65 per cent are concentrated in New York City, which was the source for 
most of the material analyzed. After developing the geographical and historical 
background of Negro immigration, the author analyzes the impact of the United 
States culture upon the immigrant Negro groups, as well as the effect of their 
cultures upon the native Negro population. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer was the section on “Life Histories,” the 
Negro immigrant’s life story. Here one observes the processes of acculturation as 
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the Negro immigrant makes the adjustment to an intraracial situation as well as 
to an interracial one. The author concludes that “the Negro immigrant is not 
only a ‘problem’ and a producer of ‘problems,’ but also an agent of social benefits 
to the native Negro population.” Besides general documentary materials, the au- 
thor has used to good advantage his objective and subjective observations as a par- 
ticipant observer. To students of race relations this book fills an important need. 


Louisiana State University VERNON J. PARENTON 


Rural Education and Rural Society, Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College Columbia University. By I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Bureau of Publications Teachers College Columbia University, 1938. 
399 pp. $3.70. 


This compilation of discussions by fourteen educators on Rural Education and 
Rural Society represents the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Mexico, to the south 
of us; Canada, England, India, and Australia, of the British Empire ; Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germany, and Norway, of Continental Europe; China; 
and the United States of America. In spite of their differences, there are common 
problems, the major social and economic problems varying more in degree than 
in kind. The authors begin with the regional aspects of the problems found 
within their own countries and follow with discussions of the cityward movement 
of both quantity and quality among the young but include also mention of the 
migrant agricultural workers. Then they take up the problems of keeping the 
land in the possession of the farm operators ; the attempts to encourage co-opera- 
tives in spite of the indifference or opposition ; housing and health standards; and 
the urgent need for more recreational and cultural opportunities. 

The many educational systems range from the traditional types administered 
and supervised centrally by urban-minded bureaucrats to those of Mexico of 
which it is said “Rural schools are judged by the way they are transforming the 
life of the people, rather than by the kind of knowledge acquired there.”” They 
range from those with a dominant vocational emphasis to those that can be 
known from city schools only by their comparative size, drabness, and lack of 
equipment. Common problems found are: the predominance of the very small 
school ; the immaturity and lesser training of the rural teacher, even in those coun- 
tries in which the single salary schedule prevails ; the desire of teachers to be “pro- 
moted”’ to city schools, notwithstanding the fact that a relatively high proportion 
are rural born and bred; and the difficulty of providing broader educational ad- 
vantages beginning with the secondary school level for whatever proportion of 
the children secondary and higher education may seem desirable. The peak of 
enthusiasm for consolidation of schools reached in the report from our own 
country and approached by that from Norway shaded off to a low of almost com- 
plete indifference in the reports from Germany and Australia. There was evident 
a growing concern for adult interest and participation in the affairs of the school 
and for adult education. In this latter the surface has seemingly been but merely 
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scratched even with the notable exceptions of our own agricultural extension pro- 
gram and the folk schools of Denmark. 

The one dominant hope throughout the entire book is that the rural schools 
may be more closely related to their immediate environments and that they may 
at the same time make their contribution to a more gracious way of rural life. 


Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan WILLIAM MCKINLEY ROBINSON 


Social Control: Social Organization and Disorganization in Process. By Paul H. 
Landis. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1939. xxii, 507 pp. $3.50. 


This contribution to general social analysis written by one who previously had 
distinguished himself chiefly in factual reports bids fair to be the most usable 
textbook in its field. It is timely, readable, and exceptionally well organized. The 
author feels that sociologists have been too much “enamoured with the problem 
of change” and have largely neglected “the problem of order, stability, and per- 
manence.” At the outset he also emphasizes the point that ‘“‘new concepts of 
human nature call for a new interpretation of social control.” He succeeds ad- 
mirably in integrating the contributions of sociology, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy to produce this new interpretation. 

Social control is held to embrace “not only such agencies as law, authority, 
punishment, codes and creeds, but also mores, customs, traditions, the subtle 
influence of group expectancy, and other such factors.” Social control ‘becomes 
important, not simply as a safety device for the social order, not simply as an 
insurance to the permanence of society, but as a means of preserving the well- 
being of each individual constituent in that society.” The six parts of the book 
include: (1) a statement of the problem, (2) a discussion of personality-forming 
processes, (3) an analysis of differences in the primary and secondary group 
worlds, (4) a study of institutions as agencies of social control, (5) a considera- 
tion of means of social control, and (6) a presentation of dangers or social prob- 
lems arising out of the breakdown of social control. Each of the twenty-five 
chapters is strengthened by a statement of conclusions, a list of selected refer- 
ences, and a few remarks tieing it in with that which immediately follows. A 
complete dual cross index of names and subjects adds to the value of the work. 

Those working in nonacademic fields, such as rural adult education, will regret 
the fact that the author delimited the field to “deal very little with the whole 
system of class control, class struggle, racial accommodations, and so forth.” 
Unquestionably, “harnessing the dynamic forces of our age and making them 
conform to the need for stability” requires further treatment of class interests. 
Moreover, in the opinion of the reviewer, the goal of more effective democratic 
social organization will be advanced only if more grist can be put through the 
mill in the way of emphasis on activities which contribute both to individual 


happiness and social welfare. 
Iowa State College W. H. Stacy 
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Social Ecology. By Milla Aissa Alihan. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. xiii, 267 pp. $2.75. 


The ecological school of sociology originated at the University of Chicago in 
the early twenties under the guidance of Robert E. Park. Today, as a result of 
outstanding theoretical works by its founder and such co-workers as Burgess, 
Wirth, and McKenzie, and of numerous factual studies, this school, with a con- 
ceptual framework and terminology of its own, occupies an enviable position 
among the various American approaches. Yet, there has been conspicuously lack- 
ing a comprehensive critique of the theory of human ecology. Aware of this gap 
in the field, Alihan proposed in this work ‘‘to present and examine the position 
of the school, its fundamental concepts, and the methodology upon which... . 
[its} studies hinge and which serves as their guiding principle.” And this critical 
examination consisted of the slow whittling away of the foundations of the school 
through the revelation of numerous inconsistencies in theory, labored analogies 
with the natural sciences, and an untenable monistic conception of causation. 

Remaining for praise, however, were “the methods and techniques instituted 
or adopted by this school and the focusing of attention upon localized and terri- 
torially delimited investigations.” The isolation of these particular qualities as 
the wholesome and justifiable phases of human ecology is notable from the stand- 
point of rural sociology. It will be observed by the rural sociologist that the 
development and application of the statistical technique, the primary tool of the 
empirical ecologist, was paralleled, if not preceded, in the field of rural research. 
Also before the ecological school was ever thought of as such, rural sociologists 
were specializing in territorially delimited investigations. And in 1916, Galpin 
evolved his revolutionary method of ascertaining community limits in terms of 
group participation in various activities. From this it is plain that if rural social 
research has benefited from the methods of social ecology, it has also contributed 
in a generous fashion. 


Louisiana State University Homer L. Hitt 


The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861. By Avery Craven. University, La.: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1939. xi, 97 pp. $1.50. 


This is a series of three lectures delivered at Louisiana State University in Feb- 
ruary, 1938. Documentation and other academic ritual are therefore lacking, but 
the work has real substance. The thesis is that the anti-slavery conflict and the 
Civil War were by no means the inevitable results of opposing natural forces, as 
economic and geographic, but rather of what we might now call ideologies. 
There were, it is true, sectional, industrial, and other differences between North 
and South. But these differences were as great in the West; in fact, were almost 
as great within the South itself. But the South had slavery, which, rightly or 
wrongly, was viewed as a “‘peculiar institution.” The attacks upon slavery, first 
in principle, then upon slaveholders, and finally upon the South in general, mag- 
nified other differences and gave them a moral and symbolic focal point. This 
was accepted by both North and South, though the relationship of slavery to 
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other differences was purely arbitrary. The implication is that the conflict was 
over the idea of slavery, not its practice, since abolitionists did not take the trou- 
ble to find out about the latter. 

This analysis leaves untouched the question of why the idea was so distasteful 
to abolitionists. The dismissal of the importance of Puritan and Cavalier tradi- 
tions is, for example, too hasty, especially in view of the author’s recognition of 
an aristocratic tradition in the South. It is also too simple to say that the conflict 
could have been avoided because the idea of slavery did not fit the facts, and that 
its role as a symbol unduly magnified its importance. The “definition of the 
situation” was real enough to the abolitionists, whatever an impartial observer 
with hindsight, or a completely rational person at the time, might know to the 
contrary. 

Harvard University WILBERT E. Moore 


Bald Knobbers. By Lucile Morris. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1939. 253 pp. $3.00. 


The Rampaging Frontier. By Thomas D. Clark. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1939. xiv, 350 pp. $3.00. 


Once the European colonists in America crossed the Appalachians, the history 
of much of contemporary rural America began again on a new frontier. This 
post-Appalachian society, which is not yet two centuries of age, is one of shirt- 
sleeve incidents most of which a stranger or a middle-American schoolchild, un- 
acquainted with his grandparents, would not believe today. The Caxton Printers 
of Caldwell, Idaho, are doing much to uncover this earthly background of the 
European in his brief existence in the United States. Bald Knobbers by Lucile 
Morris of Springfield, Missouri, represents years of detailed investigation of a 
vigilante society in the Missouri Ozarks centering around Springfield. The origi- 
nal organization was formed by Nat Kinney in 1885 to rid the hills of thieves, 
murderers, and other disreputable characters. The members wore devil-like masks, 
but contrary to the Ku Klux Klan, they comprised a Missouri-Arkansas society 
largely of northern sympathizers. In the stress of the excitement of the organiza- 
tion innocent people were killed. A national campaign against violence made the 
matter a political issue in Missouri so that an entire company, including some 
persons innocent of the actual killing, were tried. After a long trial with numer- 
ous heart-rending incidents the guilty persons and one or two accessories to the 
killing were hanged. The book comes nearer to depicting the real character of 
the American hillbilly than any of our contemporary Tobacco Road and other 
primitivistic nonsense. (See “Broadway’s Picture of Rural America” by Hugh 
Carter, RURAL SOCIOLOGY, IV [March, 1939}, 89 ff.) 

The Rampaging Frontier, on the other hand, is a study of the manners and 
humors in the pioneer days in the South and Middle West by Thomas D. Clark, 
a Kentuckian. Here we have a penetrating insight into what Kentucky has been 
through the eyes of a person who conscientiously elaborates the facts. In the 
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buckskin and homespun days the expression “he has gone to hell or Kentucky” 
had a meaning in terms of manhood which has helped build America and will 
probably dominate it more in the future than in the present. Differential re- 
gional fertility and restricted immigration are bringing this about. The best chap- 
ters from the reviewer's point of view are those entitled ‘“‘Foolin’ with the Gals” 
(family life), and “Yankees B’Gad” (New England traders). However, all 
chapters show exemplary excellence in giving a real history of the times. 

If we rural sociologists are going to deal fundamentally with the foundations 
of America, these and similar books cannot be neglected for our own libraries 


and for the assigned readings for sociology students. 
C.C.Z. 


Brooklyn Village 1816-1834. By Ralph Foster Weld. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. xv, 362 pp. $3.50. 


If the author of Brooklyn Village could have developed the concepts so ably 
presented by Dixon Ryan Fox in the Foreword, the result would have been an 
important milestone in the writing of social history. However, instead of analyz- 
ing the institutional growth of this “dormitory suburb,” Dr. Weld has confined 
himself to a meticulous enumeration of events, persons, and ideas that influenced 
or were a part of the rise of various organizations in Brooklyn. His desire to 
omit no fragment of research left him very little opportunity to consider his 
findings. The descriptions of early newspapers, a community Sunday School, and 
a temperance crusade are especially well done. The author came closest to the 
ideal set forth by Dixon Ryan Fox in his treatment of community consciousness. 
He considered public spirit in Brooklyn for the most part “‘a product of the hos- 
tility of self-seeking New Yorkers” and the “outcome of the largely unstimu- 
lated economic growth of the village.” Researchers in the field of rural social 
organization should derive many suggestions from the bibliography of sources 
that appears at the end of the volume. 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania WALTER C. McKAIN, JR. 


The Peopling of Virginia. By R. Bennett Bean. Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, 1938. viii, 302 pp. $3.00. 


The author, who is a professor of anatomy at the University of Virginia and 
past president of the anthropological section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, has produced here a volume of extreme value to any 
student of early Virginia history as well as our general colonial settlement. It 
points out that the early Virginians came predominantly from England, France, 
and Germany. The central fact of the book is a genealogical index of Virginia 
by counties. In eastern Virginia as far west as the earliest “frontier” at Rich- 
mond, the English, Scotch, and Irish were predominant. As these types moved 
westward, German and Scotch-Irish migrants moved southward in the great Val- 
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ley of Virginia and these two groups fused to populate Virginia’s southwestern 
empire. 

In the final part of his volume Dr. Bean considers the anthropological charac- 
teristics of the early settlers in the natural genealogical subdivisions of the state. 
This includes all pertinent details for those who are interested in the anthropo- 
logical history of the American people. He notes that “the German population 
of Richmond was 30% of the entire population in 1860, and, Groesinger esti- 
mated the Germans as 25% of the population of Virginia... .. The German 
population was one-fourth of the foreign population in the state in 1860, second 
in rank.” Several entire German companies were formed in Richmond in 1861 
and several sections of the state furnished German soldiers. The ‘Stonewall 
Brigade” was mostly German. Jeb Stuart’s Horse Guards were almost all German 
and were commanded by Captain Edward Euker. 

Not only is the book of inestimable value to Virginia history, but above all, 
it is a contribution to the study of the origin and development of the homo 
americanus. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute B. L. HUMMEL 


Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fuer Geschichte und Literatur der Landwirtschaft, Neue 
Folge der Landwirtschaftlich-Historischen Blaetter. (Goettingen, 1939), 
XXVIII, 14, 28 pp. 


At the present stage of the discussion of basic ideas concerning the meaning 
and functions of agriculture, a periodical devoted to the history of agriculture and 
of ideas on farming has more than mere academic significance. The present issue 
contains two short papers of special relevance to Rural Sociology. A narrative by 
A. Brosch on customs connected with hand-threshing offers a nice illustration of 
the social significance of co-operative labor characteristics for premechanized 
farming. A carefully documented monographic study of the so-called “Dutch” 
dairy-renters (Hollander) by L. Middlehauve contributes to the knowledge of 
the origin and development of one of the most interesting categories of farm 
labor in Northern Germany. The bibliographic section will also be valuable to a 
student of rural population and farm communities. The periodical is edited by 
the Institut fuer Landwirtschaftliche Betriebs—und Landarbeitslehre an der Uni- 
versitat Goettingen, the head of which is Professor Dr. W. Seedorf. 


Louisiana State University RUDOLF HEBERLE 


Rural Australia and New Zealand, Studies of the Pacific 2. By Edmund deS. 
Brunner. New York City: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938. 70 pp. $1.50. 


This report contains a clear penetrating discussion of population, closer set- 
tlement (which means movement to increase the density of the rural and particu- 
larly agricultural population) , land utilization and erosion, marketing and control, 
and agricultural extension and rural sociology in Australia. In New Zealand, 
population, farms and farming, the guaranteed price for dairy products, and in- 
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dustry and agriculture receive consideration. Frequently, especially in the part 
dealing with population, data are presented to supplement the statements or ob- 
servations which are made. The reader in the United States will be interested in 
the report as it shows that many of our problems in the social and economic as- 
pects of agriculture prevail also in the far-off countries of Australia and New 
Zealand, even including programs by governments to stabilize agricultural prices. 


Michigan State College C. R. HOFFER 


Progressive Norway. By Georgine Ritland Harris. Washington: The Daylion 
Company, 1939. 256 pp. $2.50. 


The writer of this work exhibits more insight into rural institutions than is 
found in the ordinary travel book. The short chapters on Rural Life in Norway, 
Family Life, The Government's Policy, and Cooperatives are of most interest to 
the student of rural society. T. L. S. 


International Bibliography of Agricultural Economics. Rome: Institut Interna- 
tional D’Agriculture, 1938. I, vii, 137 pp. Published quarterly; $1.60 a 
year. 

This new publication in English, French, and German deserves a place in 
every departmental and general library. Many social scientists will want to 
own it. It 


. indexes publications dealing with the economic and social aspects of agriculture in 
the widest sense of the words. It comprises agricultural policy with special subjects such 
as settlement, agricultural credit, co-operation, marketing, insurance, taxation, statistics, etc., 
as well as publications on farm management inclusive appraisal, farm labour and account- 
ing. Closely related subjects such as agricultural history and geography, legislation, edu- 
cation and rural sociology are also included. Publications of an economic character dealing 
with individual crops, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, machinery, agricultural in- 
dustry, etc., are also indexed and are put under these headings. On the other hand publica- 
tions concerning purely technical matters and those dealing with general economics are 
excluded. All languages receive equal treatment. The less known languages are provided 
with a translation in one of the recognized world languages. Translations given in the 
original publications are reproduced. Translations added by the editor are given in French. 


Of special interest to the rural sociologist is the prominent attention given to 
this field with the open recognition that rural sociology is the more general sub- 
ject and economics the more specialized branch. Thus public recognition is 
given to the fact that rural sociology is not the tail of the economics dog. 


C. C. Z. 


Technical Progress and Unemployment: An Inquiry into the Obstacles to Eco- 
nomic Expansion. By Emil Lederer. Geneva, Switzerland: International 


Labour Office, 1938. xi, 267 pp. $1.50. 


After reviewing the conditions favorable to a rapid expansion which existed at 
the beginning of the industrial system, Professor Lederer describes developments 
since 1914 which have culminated in the present problem. “Unemployment is 
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characteristic of our time,” he says, whereas in the nineteenth century there was 
shortage of both labor and capital. The “purpose of this book is to study the 
phenomenon of technical progress in its various forms and effects, especially 
in its effects on unemployment and on the formation of capital.” (5) 


This is a highly theoretical treatise which is impossible to summarize in 
paragraph or two, so many are the assumptions and qualifications which frame 
each section of the discussion. It is probably not unfair to the author to say that 
in general his argument is to the effect that technological unemployment is 
ordinarily a medium-term phenomenon which adjusts itself unless the economic 
system is subjected to a succession of “‘waves’’ of progress. That is to say, the 
effect of the introduction of a laborsaving device is to create unemployment 
which lasts from one to five years, when counterbalancing or compensatory move- 
ment takes place. This ‘medium-term unemployment occurs periodically” (52) 
and “will lead to long-term unemployment if several waves of technical progress 
follow each other rapidly.” (52) Rural sociologists interested in the social ef- 
fects of mechanization in agriculture will want to consider carefully the hypothe- 
ses discussed in this treatise. L.N. 


Immigrants: First Case-Story Book on Immigration and Naturalization. By 
Hans Mayer-Daxlanden. New York: Five D’s Publishing Co., 1938. 130 
pp. $1.00 (paper-bound). 


A practical guide intended to safeguard the fourteen million foreign-born and 
their twenty-six million children from the pitfalls of deliberately or inadvertently 
transgressing the laws of immigration and naturalization. Its value is enhanced 
by citation of relevant court decisions and laws. 


Das Bauerntum als Lebens- und Gemeinschaftsform. By Hans F. K. Giinther. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1939. viii, 673 pp. Rm. 12. 


The author, distinguished sociologist at the University of Berlin, presents here 
in mature form the most systematic and challenging treatise in the rural field 
which has appeared to date other than in America. In this he has the advantage 
of the German scientific language which gives a meaning to the title (the rural 
man as a living social form) hardly translatable to the other more unbanized and 
less humanly philosophical Western languages. Consequently the work is not 
only a monument to the spread of the American originated discipline of rural 
sociology, but, in addition, offers us Americans something extremely worthy of 
careful study. Giinther recognizes the contribution of Americans to the science 
in that of the more than six hundred authors cited in the work, at least sixty, 
mostly members of the American Rural Sociological Society, are quoted. 

The first chapter is similar to the introductions to our works in that it gives 
the setting for the whole rural problem. Here he quotes numerous American 
rural sociologists, among others, to show that the rural problem must be under- 
stood in the social relation of the man of the country (Bauerntum) to the man 
of the city (Stadter). The next two chapters contrast the agricultural and mate- 
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rial environments of these two typological men. Following this, two chapters 
deal respectively with the social or human environments of these two. Chapter 
VI takes up the problems of local groups—village, neighborhood, and family. 
The whole approach is sociopsychological, which paves the way for Chapter VII, 
where the concepts of Ferdinand Tonnies, Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, be- 
come for the author the chief conceptual pictures of the whole miliexx known 
as “country’’ and “‘city.”” By this time Giinther has built up a high level of sound 
theoretical analysis, one maintained in the remainder of the book. This high 
conceptual level is, incidentally, necessary if sociology ever amounts to more than 
disorganized facts relationally organized primarily only by the histrionic abilities 
of the pedagogues. 

Chapter VIII takes up the relations between the country man, the city, the state 
and the legal systems. This is followed by an analysis of the social values (Le- 
benswerte) of country life. Psychosocial values (faith and religion) come next 
in order as a preliminary to a characterization of the farmer’s soul or his spirit 
life (Geistesleben). Others deal respectively with childhood and education, sex 
‘ife and moral customs, marriage, the birthrate, urbanization and migration to 
the cities including the general flight from the soil. The final chapter is under- 
standably entitled ‘The Folk (vélkische) Significance of Country Life.” The 
work develops naturally from one level to a higher one so that the reader finishes 
with an understanding seldom reached in works in the social sciences, particularly 
the so-called “problem” types of texts. 

A short review must necessarily neglect most of the contents of such a solid 
work. In addition to its specific intellectual value the book can be recommended 
as required reading for the doctorate for those who wish to be informed about 
or to do research in basic sociology (Gemeinschaft forms of life). The work is 
also proof that social scientists who use the empirical-conceptual approach can 
reach more fundamental agreement and understanding than can the rabid nom- 
inalists. This book answers the question What is Rural Sociology? definitely and 
permanently. C.C. Z. 





